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BEARING OUT THE WARNINGS 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
prices have gone skyrocketing since the 
removal of controls. The first day with- 
out controls saw prices in the grain, meat 
and other exchanges soar to record highs. 
And in many cities landlords jumped rents 
from 30 to 50 per cent overnight. 


WILLIAM GREEN HAILED THE 
“courageous veto” of the crippled OPA 
bill by President Truman and called upon 
Congress to “respond immediately and 
favorably” to the President’s appeal for a 
year’s extension of effective price control. 
“Any other course,” Mr. Green warned, 
“would mean economic chaos in America.” 


ALTHOUGH THE LARGE-SCALE 
withdrawal of women workers from the 
labor market has run its course, more 
female workers are employed than before 
the war, according to a report from the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. From August, 1945, to 
May, 1946, the number of women in the 
civilian labor force dropped 2,650,000. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS’ PAPER, THE 
News and Observer, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, had the following to say in an 
editorial appearing a few days ago: 
“Those who fight against the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively 
are engaged in a losing battle. It has 
come in all enlightened industries and it 
is coming in all industries—enlightened or 
unenlightened. The sooner management 
recognizes this truth and accepts it and 
joins with labor in just collective bargain- 
ing, the better it will be for all concerned.” 


BY A VOTE OF 12 TO 5, THE 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations has rejected demands of the so- 
called World Federation of Trade Unions 
to be given recognition as the exclusive 
spokesman for world labor. The Soviet 
delegate, Nicolai J. Feonov, carried the 
ball for Russia and the C.I.O. Only Peru 
and three Soviet satellites backed him. 


EMPLOYERS WHO ARE OPPOSED 
to labor organization cannot usé constitu- 
tional guarantees of free speech as a cloak 
behind which to wage war against union- 
ism, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Chicago declared in a decision 
involving the anti-labor R. R. Donnelley 
printing firm. The company claimed that 
it had a perfect right, under the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, to engage 
in activities hostile to labor. The Circuit 
Court said no—emphatically. 


THE BOILERMAKERS UNION HAS 
inaugurated a series of radio programs 
over stations in eight cities. The pro- 
grams originate at Station KFWB in Los 
Angeles. Other stations being used are 
located in Chicago, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Kansas City, Portland (Ore- 
gon), Houston and Savannah. Use of 
radio was discussed at the union’s recent 
conference in Denver. Announcement of 
the decision came from Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, international president. 


CHARGES THAT THE NATIONAL 
Association of Manufacturers is making 
“the most brazen attempt in its history” 
to control the public schools and use them 
as a major avenue of anti-labor propa- 
ganda were made by Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
secretary of the American Federation of 
Teachers, in an address to the women’s 
auxiliary of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILK DRIVERS 
are helping veterans while they improve 
conditions in their trade. Under the 
terms of a new contract signed by Local 
741, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and Minneapolis milk dealers, 
hours have been reduced and wages in- 
creased. It is expected that the agree- 
ment will eventually create jobs for 150 
veterans. 


MEMBERS OF THE A. F. OF L. ARE 
cooperating wholeheartedly in the effort 
to alleviate hunger in Europe and Asia. 
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The F, uture 


The future calls for a greater de- 
gree of tolerance and understanding 
than has as yet been required of us 
if we are to look forward to peace 
on earth, 

We are trying to reconcile our dif- 
ferent social, political and economic SGT MARE BADOR. 2. coi cc cccccccccecen Boris Shishkin 7 
standards. While there is enough in 
the world for everyone, there have 
been great areas of want. We know THE COMMUNI 
that science must aid us, not destroy - STS MOVE IN ON FRENCH LABOR 10 
- Mae atomic energy come mithe fo oS Oe sg oe Matthew Woll 
form of power plants instead of 
eg ses FT sgn Penge a ee 13 
dence instead of fear. We must have 
a world of hope and not of fear. 

Peace, if it is to be real and last- BUILDING A MODERN UNION............... E. J. Brown 16 
ing, means more than resolving con- ; 
flicts between nations. It means pos- 
itive action to lift the levels of hu- 
man welfare, for a world divided EDITORIALS 
against itself cannot stand. Resent- 
ment and fear are aroused in the 
hearts of men by gross economic in- I.L.0. AND THE UNITED NATIONS........... Robert J. Watt 20 
equalities within countries and be- 
tween nations. Resentment and fear 
easily grow into hatred, and we have 
iy hole quickty. these quietieds com THE CHEMICAL WORKERS................. H. A. Bradley 23 
be played upon by the unscrupulous 
to make a people go to war against 
a cio, , A YOUNG, LIVELY UNION.............. William Schoenberg 24. 

In our age peace cannot be secured 
by political action unaccompanied by 
economic cooperation. If we are not ee Se Es sa. 8 knoe had aes « pbdamiehiies ses 27 
to drift backward to catastrophe, we 
must go forward together toward a 
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fuller life for all peoples everywhere. 
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We stand at the crossroads of our 
civilization on a brave front with the 
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and the gravest responsibility with 
us and, I believe, a faith and a capac- 
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VERY man and woman who 
prides himself or herself on his 
or her American citizenship must 
to the limit our country’s ef- 
orts to achieve a peace based on jus- 
miice and decency. 

| In its relations with the other nations 
ie the earth, our country must of neces- 
lity be a unit if it is to be effective. 
4 here cannot be one foreign policy for 
American worker and another for 
the American businessman. We can- 
Mot have two foreign policies—one for 
tie Republicans and another for the 
"Democrats. We must succeed or fail 
as one indivisible unit. 

We achieved military victory on this 
basis. There is no other basis on 
| which we can win the peace. If we 
' fail, we must and will face an ominous 
‘and uncertain future. 


Why We Fought 


> In approaching this subject it is well 
"6 analyze the reasons for America’s 
pSupreme effort on the side of those 
Pwho fought against the dictatorial 


























“If we see clearly why we fought and 
| produced and sacrificed, we can see 
as clearly the basic principles of 

tty and justice on which our nation 
| fests its hopes for a peaceful world in 
) the future. 


© No free nation engaged in World 
War II was accorded more loyal sup- 
port by its citizens than that given to 
| our nation’ by the free men and women 
»ot America. On what reasoning was 
this support based ? 

| Did the people of America want to 
Pwin in order to acquire the territory 
) of some other nation? Did we engage 
in war to enslave the people of some 
Pother nation? Did our national will 
to win have its inspiration in the hope 
"that we could control the thinking of 
Hother peoples along religious lines? 
Did we as a people desire by military 
Victory to impose our form of govern- 
)ment on any other peoples? All these 
Squestions can be truthfully answered 
Din the negative. Our actions before, 
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forces of Hitler, Mussolini and Japan. . 


during and after the war have at no 
time indicated a desire to subjugate or 
dominate any other people on earth in 
any manner whatsoever. 

What then was in the minds and 
hearts of our people when they sacri- 
ficed their sons and brothers, when 
they produced the tools for victory in 
a way that was little short of miracu- 
lous? What were they thinking of? 
What did they hope for by the defeat 
of the exponents of the “master race” 
theory ? 

The answer is simple. 

The people of America fought and 
worked for victory over the most in- 
human and barbarous forces of modern 
history in the hope of establishing, 
after victory, a world of peace based 
on the principles so clearly enunciated 
in the Atlantic Charter. They worked 
and fought and hoped and prayed for 
a world in which it would be possible 
for men to live and work toward a 
better day for all mankind without the 
eternal curse of war. The soldiers, 
sailors and workers of our country 
hoped that by defeating those who 
openly made a virtue of savage injus- 
tice, we would be able to build a world 
of peace on the firm foundation of in- 
ternational fair dealing for all peoples. 

And yet today, less than a year since 
the end of the war, we find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile what we 
see about us with that which we had 
in mind when we fought and worked 
for military success. 

The world picture that we have seen 
taking shape in recent months offers 
little promise for the peace mankind 
ardently prayed for during the six years 
of global war. In the Old World we 
see definite indications of a return to the 
philosophy that only the strong are fit 
to rule. This time it won’t be called 
Nazism or Fascism, but the victims will 
recognize the same old methods of op- 
pression and tyranny for what they are, 
no matter what name is applied to the 
system. 

By force, or unilateral action, we 
find Soviet Russia exercising the pre- 
rogatives of a dictator in Poland, 


WN 1 Beck America 


Our Country Is First With Us. Can CIO. Say the Same? 
By GEORGE MEANY 


Eastern Germany, Iran, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Balkan nations and, in 
addition, assuming a dominant anti- 
democratic position in Eastern Asia. 
While screaming loudly against an 
imaginary “western bloc,” this same 
nation has set up a chain of dominated 
states from the North Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Can this sort of thing be squared 
with the principles of freedom and self- 
determination for all peoples so force- 
fully expressed by the late President 
Roosevelt during all the years he was 
leading an inspired people to final and 
conclusive victory? Can the present 
situation in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, where millions of people are 
being ruled by Soviet-imposed dicta- 
torships, be squared with America’s 
promise to accord the right of self- 
government to all nations liberated 
from Hitler’s domination? The an- 
swer is obvious. 


Free Men Can't Be Gagged 


Certain individuals have been telling 
the American people that they should 
refrain from speaking out frankly 
against the evils in the recent actions 
of the Soviets, lest such criticism 
“impair” relations between the United 
States and Russia. No one need try 
to persuade the American Federation 
of Labor to accept this preposterous 
suggestion. We believe in freedom of 
speech and we regard silence in the 
face of manifest evil as contemptible. 
Moreover, all history plainly shows the 
utter futility of trying to correct wrong 
by refusing to expose it, and we are 
therefore going to keep speaking out— 
bluntly—concerning Russia’s undemo- 
cratic actions, Let others try to ignore 
the tragic facts if they wish. We shall 
not emulate them. 

It is crystal clear by now that Soviet 
policy calls for the complete elimina- 
tion of every non-Soviet government. 
While we in America can discover no 
radical difference, either in methods or 
in purposes, between fascism and com- 
munism, the Russian line is to label all 
non-Soviet governments as fascist. In 
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the final analysis, the Soviet idea for 
world peace seems to be complete ac- 
ceptance on. the part of all the world 
of Soviet domination and control. 

' Secretary of State Byrnes has made 
it clear to the American people that 
our foreign policy has not changed 
since victory. He has made it clear 
to all that America desires Russia’s 
friendship. But he has also made it 


The 1939 Nazi-Communist amity pact was Hitler’s green light to launch a war. 
Stalin was on hand as Ribbentrop signed dictators’ partnership agreement 


clear that we cannot and will not 
abandon the principles of freedom and 
justice for which our people fought and 
sacrificed. As Americans it is our 
duty to let the world know that Secre- 
tary Byrnes is following a policy that 
squares with our American desires and 
ideals, 

We want him to continue to defend 
democracy no matter how much Molo- 
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tov rumbles and roars and no matter 
how much the Communists here at 
home squeal and scream. We want 
him to continue to refuse to give Russia 
a blank check on the rest of the world. 
We want a peace that will let Italy live 
as a free democracy, that will let Aus- 
tria be free, that will even let Germany 
purge itself of totalitarianism and re- 
store liberty to a people who at least 


at one time were champions of social 
progress. 

Secretary Byrnes deserves the com- 
mendation of the American people for 
throwing the spotlight of publicity 
upon the Baltic and Balkan states, on 
unhappy Poland, and on Iran, Korea, 
Manchuria and all other lands afflicted 
by the blight of Soviet domination. It 
is the manifest duty of all who consider 


themselves red-blooded Americans to 
back up our Secretary of State to the 
very limit in his efforts to achieve 
world peace on a basis of justice. 

In Russia’s program to control other 
nations an important role has been as- 
signed to the Soviet-created and con- 
trolled organization which calls itself J 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
This is a worldwide fifth-column organ- 
ization formed by Russia for 
the purpose of inculcating 
world labor with the views of 
Soviet world policy. This is 
the so-called world labor or- 
ganization which the American 
Federation of Labor has re- 
fused to join or even recognize 
as a trade union instrument. 

The World Federation of 
Trade Unions came into being 
with a loud noise: at the time 
the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organi- 
zation was held in San Fran- 
cisco. It was formed by the 
so-called trade unions of Soviet 
Russia, which are not real 
unions at all, but merely in- 
struments of oppression oper- 
ated by the government for the 
purpose of enslaving the work- 
ers of Russia. Working in 
conjunction with the Soviet 
group was the dominant Com- 
munist group in the C.I.O, 
and the secretary of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress, 
who was lured into collabora- 
tion by the promise that he 
would be the dominant leader 
in this new setup. 

The W.F.T.U. claims to 
represent 60,000,000 workers, 
of which the C.I.O. claims to 
represent 6,000,000. Needless 
to say, no proof of member- 
ship figures is offered. How- 
ever, an analysis of the fig- 
ures claimed—on which voting 
strength is, of course, deter- 
mined — shows that Soviet 
Russia and the countries it 
controls have about 70 per cent 
of the votes. Russia alone 
has 27,000,000 members listed 
out of the 60,000,000 total 
claimed. 

This organization has been 
loudly demanding a seat in the 
United Nations on a par with 
member states on the ground 
that it represents all world 
labor. It is very ardently following the 
party line with regard to world affairs. 
Among other things, it has been loudly 
insisting upon democratic rule for 
Spain and, until recently, Argentina. 
It has now had to pipe down insofar 
as the Argentine is concerned, for 
Russia and Argentina have kissed 
and made up. Dictator Perén will 
now, of course, be recognized as a 
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staunch advocate of democracy and, ot 
course, it is by no means impossible 
that Dictator Stalin may as suddenly 
discover that Dictator Franco isn’t 
such a bad fellow after all. 

This so-called World Federation of 
Trade Unions has a big assignment in 


itself § Soviet plans for the future. A pro- 
ions, § gram for world domination calls for 
-gan- worldwide power and influence over 


| for § those who produce. The W.F.T.U. 

ating § could well be a very effective instru- 

ment of world policy through the use 

is is § of the fifth column methods which Hit- 
or- & ler used so effectively. 

As this article is being written, this 

so-called World Federation of Trade 

Unions is holding a meeting of its 

Executive Board in Moscow. Three 

officers of the C.I.O. are in Moscow, 

attending this meeting of Russia’s 

world propaganda and pressure group. 

One may well wonder whether the 
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Communist-dominated W.F.T.U. provides Russia with a global fifth column. United States branch is C.1.0. 
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C.1.O. boys approach their discussions 
with their Soviet friends with the same 
American ideals and principles as to 
world that are being advocated 
in Paris by our Secretary of State. 

I am to some extent surprised that 
the C.I.O. allowed itself to be hooked 
into this outfit. But of course, there 
is no cause for astonishment in regard 
to people like Bridges and Curran, who 
have never by a single word or deed 
indicated any loyalty to America that 
overshadowed their allegiance to 
Moscow. 

Entirely apart from the obvious 
purpose behind this organization, the 
American Federation of Labor would 
not under any circumstances join with 
the so-called Russian unions. The 
fundamental difference in ideals be- 


tween the two groups would make 
ration utterly impossible. 

e pride ourselves on having a free 
movement. We pride ourselves on the 
fact that we can strike, that’ we can 
quit and go where we will in search of 
We take pride in 


better employment. 


the fact that we can publicly disagree 
with our government. We like free 
speech, e dislike concentration 
camps. We abhor speedup systems. 
We are opposed to a secret police force 
which strikes terror in the hearts of 
all peoples in totalitarian countries. 
All of these matters represent funda- 
mental and basic differences between 
our movement and Russia’s labor 
front. 

While we hope to see the day when 
the Russian worker is released from 
state slavery, we cannot give approval 
to his present status by joining with 
him in an organization which is as 
much a fraud as the Soviet unions 
themselves. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is going to continue to follow its tradi- 
tional American way. We are not 
going to put ourselves in a position 
similar to that in which the C.I.O. 
Communist group found itself back in 
June of 1941. 

That was when the Communists in 
the C.I.O. had to turn quick somer- 


saults in order to keep in step \ ith 
Moscow. 

The real trade unionists of our coun- 
try have an obligation to see to it that 
American workers are not fooled by 
this so-called World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The greatest contribu- 
tion we can make, outside of support- 
ing a foreign policy based on justice 
and liberty, is to see to it that this 
organization is clearly identified in the 
minds of American workers in its true 
form—an instrument of Soviet power 
politics designed to undermine the 
allegiance of workers to their own 
nations. The American Federation of 
Labor is going to oppose to the limit 
this or any other effort which may be 
made to destroy the loyalty of Ameri- 
can workers to the United States. 

The record of achievement written 
by the American Federation of Labor 
during the past six and one-half dec- 
ades is an American record. We have 
never faltered or deviated. Our only 
ism is Americanism. So it was in the 
past. So it will be in the future. 


Green Blames Congress for Much of Labor’s Unrest 


ONGRESS can’t cure labor dis- 

putes by outlawing strikes, 
President William Green warned a 
House Labor Subcommittee studying 
labor-management relations. At the 
same time Mr, Green charged Con- 
gress with much of the responsibility 
for postwar labor unrest because it 
disregarded pleas for legislation “to 
meet the human needs of reconver- 
sion” while it hastened relief for cor- 
porations. 

Emphasizing that labor disputes 
can be held to a minimum only by re- 
moving their basic causes, he chided 
Congress for plunging headlong into 
punitive, anti-labor legislation. 

“I say flatly that compulsion will 
not work,” he declared. “The strike 
cannot be made illegal without sub- 
jecting workers to involuntary servi- 
tude. Compulsion won’t work unless 
this country is prepared to march 
down the road to totalitarian govern- 
ment.” 

Citing the great sacrifices made by 
American workers throughout the 
war, Mr. Green explained that, with 
the coming of peace, American indus- 
try, both labor and management, em- 
barked on a difficult and challenging 
‘task of readjustment. Both wanted 
only industrial peace, he said, but 
when brought face to face with the 
war-wrought distortions between costs 
and wages, they found their differ- 
ences wide and sometimes irrecon- 
cilable. 
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As take-home pay fell, as the num- 
ber of jobs dropped off while living 
costs climbed, strikes, he said, were 
inevitable. Most of these, he pointed 
out, were settled quietly through ne- 
gotiation. In other cases tempers 
grew short, negotiations broke down 
and a tide of hysteria began sweep- 
ing over the nation. 

“The ready answer and the easy 
remedy offered was legislation,” he 
said. “Without study and deliberation, 
without investigation of the causes 
and an appraisal of the effectiveness 
of the cure, legislation was hastily, 
carelessly and recklessly drafted in 
both houses of Congress. On the very 
crest of the wave of political unrea- 
son, it was carried from Congress to 
the White House.” 

Such legislation, Mr. Green told the 
subcommittee, was drawn and spon- 
sored by persons who long had sought 
a chance to strike a blow at labor, was 
designed to rob the American worker 
of his constitutional rights and deny 
him the privilege of joining a union 
of his own choice. 

Warning against exaggerated re- 
ports on the number of workers en- 
gaged in stoppages since V-J Day, 
Mr. Green pointed out that the high- 
est number of workers idle since the 
end of the war last year was 815,700 
in October. This, however, was only 
3.1 per cent of the total number of 
workers employed. 

“This means that while three out 


of every 100 workers were involved 
in stoppages, 97 out of every 100 re- 
mained hard at work,” he added. 

“Since April of this year the over- 
all situation has been improving 
steadily. In the major disputes which 
did occur, settlements that were 
reached cleared the way for uninter- 
rupted production. It is significant 
that strike notices filed under the War 
Labor Disputes Act, which reached a 
record high of 250 in the week of 
April 17, declined to 140 in the week 
of May 22, and fluctuated close to that 
level since.” 

Collective bargaining, he declared, 
has become the accepted key to labor- 
management relations for the vast 
majority of American workers. Last 
year, he pointed out, 14,000,000 work- 
ers had their wages and working con- 
ditions covered by union agreements. 
He placed before the House group 
figures showing that the number of 
workers engaged in postwar stop- 
pages was far less than the general 
impression. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Green’s 
statement, Representative Kelley of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the sub- 
committee, congratulated the A. F. of 
L. leader on his “intelligent and help- 
ful” statement and other members of 
the group, Republicans and Democrats, 
joined in expressions of appreciation 
for his “constructive contribution” to 
the inquiry. 

The N.A.M. refused to appeat. 
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Are Home Prices Too High? They Are. 
But Building Unions Are Not at Fault 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


Secretary, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


past six years the cost of living 

has steadily increased. Every 
family looking for a home today knows 
that nothing has increased as much as 
the cost of a place to live. The new 
$6000 dream home of 1940 is a not-so- 
new $10,000 house today. And the 
$500 lot you selected for your new 
home back then isn’t any bigger to- 
day, but the price has gone up to 
or more. Or if, last September, you 
found a $6000 house built during the 
war, but waited until February to buy 
it, the price had by then jumped to 
$7800—an average increase of $300 
a month ! 

Everyone looking for a house wants 
to know why this dizzy rise in the 
price of homes. Where does that 
extra $4000, added on the prewar 
$6000 house, go? Who gets the 
money? Why should the price on this 
prewar house have increased 17 per 
cent in the first six months after V-J 
Day? Why should war housing have 
increased some 30 per cent in this same 
six months, although these war-built 
houses were often hastily and shoddily 
constructed ? . 

Most of the rise in the cost of hous- 
ing is a speculative increase created by 
the scarcity of housing. Whenever 
there is a shortage, the man with the 
long purse is able and willing to pay 
more, while the man with the short 
purse is forced to do without. With- 
out price control, those who are richer 
bid up the price out of reach of those 
who are poorer. This is especially 
true of housing right now because 
there is no substitute for a house. 
Bread and butter, meat and cheese may 
be hard to buy, but at least you can 
eat something else. But only four 
walls and a roof can give shelter. 

The profits from resale of this scarce 
housing go into the pockets of real 
estate speculators.. And today the 
speculation in the housing market is 
almost as great as the speculation in 
the 1929 stock market. These specu- 
lative profits never go to the people 
who make the goods. They go only 
to those who sell and resell them. 


| wee worker knows that in the 
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Without price control on the sale 
of either, both the existing homes and 
new houses have commanded ex- 
tremely high prices. However, there 
are those who allege that labor gen- 
erally and the building workers spe- 
cifically are responsible for the high 
cost of housing. Over and over again 
the charge is made that housing costs 
the consumer too much because the 
wages paid construction workers are 
too high. These attacks falsify facts 
and violate common senise. 

The majority of wage-earners, both 
in and out of the building trades, have 
never been able to earn enough to 
afford decent, soundly built houses for 
themselves. Is there any truth then 
to the charge that building wages are 
too high and that labor costs must be 
cut? What are the wages of building 
workers? How much of the home 
buyer’s dollar goes to the men who 
build his home? What is the best way 
of bringing well-built houses within the 
financial reach of every wage-earner 
and every family in the country? 

When people talk about the “cost” 
of a house, they usually mean the price 
tag on a house when it is put up for 
sale. Sometimes it is called the capital 
cost or the construction cost. It in- 
cludes materials, labor, contractor’s 
and_ subcontractor’s overhead and 
profit, as well as land. But this cost 
is just the beginning. Most people 
cannot buy a house for cash. The real, 
actual cost must be figured in terms 
of what the home buyer has paid out 
from the day he gives his first dollar 
to a real estate agent or builder to the 
day he can really say, “This is my 
home,” the day he really owns it free 
of debt. 

Let. us bear that very clearly in 
mind when figuring what a home really 
costs the home buyer. But first of all 
let us look at what goes into the price 
that is put on the price tag when a 
house is put up for sale. When you 
break down the amount appearing on 
the price tag, you find that the part 
going to labor which builds the house 
is small. 

Out of every dollar, 45.7 cents go 
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for materials; 12.3 cents for con- 
tractor’s and subcontractor’s overhead 
and profit; 12.5 cents to buy and im- 
prove the land, and only 29.5 cents 
for site labor. As you see, more than 
70 cents out of every dollar in the 
price of a house go for materials, over- 
head, land, selling expense and profit 
and not to the workers who built the 
house. 

This is the way it works out. You 
bought a $5000 house ; $2285 paid for 
the materials (and out of this more 
than $300 is clear profit), $615 went 
to the contractors, $625 for the land 
and $1475 for the building labor. 

Only 29.5 per cent of your housing 
dollar goes to labor. This is small 
compared with many other consumer 
goods. In fact, there are seventy- 
seven major industries in which the 
proportion of the labor cost to the 
value of the product is higher. 

Here are a few examples of labor 
costs in the goods you buy: rubber 
boots, 44.1 per cent; hats (except 
cloth), 42.3 per cent: household fur- 
niture, 38.2 per cent ; household alumi- 
numware, 33.3 per cent. Despite the 
fact that labor costs are higher for 
these goods, the average family can 
buy hats and socks, pots and pans, 
pretty reasonably. Clearly, then, the 
high cost of housing is not due to high 
labor cost. 

The less than 30 per cent of the 
sale price of housing which goes to the 
building worker does not provide him 
with lush living nor deprive you of 
decent housing. The average weekly 
earnings on private building construc- 
tion in 1939 were less than $32. It 
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So high are prices asked by real estate operators that, for the average 
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citizen, a home is today not only beyond reach but almost out of sight 


must be remembered that these are 
weekly earnings for employed work- 
ers during the time they worked. Few 
workers had jobs every week of the 
year and many were employed only 
a part of the year. Before the war 
there was no “full employment” in the 
construction industry. 

During the war we did achieve 
nearly full employment in most indus- 
tries and wages of most workers went 
up—although wage increases had a 
hard time keeping up with increased 
prices. But the general increase in 
wages was not fully shared by building 
workers. Early in the defense period 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L. realized 


that the members of their unions were 
essential to carry out the building 
called for by the national emergency. 
Without an adequate supply of con- 
struction workers with the proper 
skills in the right places at the right 
time, we couldn’t complete on schedule 
the defense construction program and 
therefore meet the production goals we 
set or have the housing and community 
facilities essential for war workers and 
military personnel. This acute need 
for construction workers meant they 
could demand and get higher wages. 
Instead of saying “the sky’s the limit,” 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department early in 1940 entered into 
a voluntary wage stabilization agree- 





ment with employers. All wage ques- 
tions were brought before a tripai tite 
board for settlement. This was almost 
two years before similar procedures 
were established for every wage ques- 
tion under the National War Libor 
Board. 

In 1942 the National War Labor 
Board limited all wage increases to 
15. per cent under the “Little Steel” 
formula, Wage increases for building 
workers, under the Wage Adjustment 
Board, have averaged much less. At 
the end of the war, construction work- 
ers were earning only 8 to 10 per cent 
more than before the defense period, 
The decline in weekly income, which 
has affected all workers since the war, 
began for building workers even be- 
fore the war ended, From March, 
1945, to March, 1946, for example, 
average weekly earnings of workers on 
private building construction declined 
more than 3 per cent. This was 
mainly due to the elimination of over- 
time and shift to lower-paid work. 

At a time when building workers 
have been trying to make ends meet, 
with prices going up and wage income 
going down, the prices of building 
materials have been increasing almost 
weekly. Since March, 1945, the whole- 
sale price of building materials has 
gone up almost 7 per cent and the 
price of lumber nearly 12 per cent. 
Since V-E Day more than seventy-five 
price increases on different types of 
building materials and equipment have 
been granted. 

As we pointed out earlier, the price 
tag on the house offered for sale is 
only a part of the real cost of buying 
a home. Because most people can af- 
ford to make only a small cash down 
payment and must borrow the rest of 
the money, houses are sold on long- 
term mortgage loans. The home buyer 
then begins to pay for the house in 
monthly installments, which for most 
families attempting home ownership 
have seldom proved to be easy pay- 
ments. The most important thing that 
most people fail to realize when they 
undertake home ownership is that, by 
the time the mortgage is paid up, the 
average home buyer will have paid out 
nearly three times the original cost of 
the house. 

Under the best type of mortgage on 
the average prewar house insured by 
the FHA, it takes twenty-five years to 
have the house fully paid for and to 
be able to call it your own. At the 
end of twenty-five years, when the last 
mortgage payment is made, the buyer 
of a $5000 house will have paid out 
$14,717. So if instead of asking the 
man who is about to buy a house, you 
ask the man who really owns one, he 
will tell you that, after his twenty-five- 
year struggle with “easy” monthly 
payments, this is how the hard-earned 
cash he ‘put into them was divided up: 
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for the house itselfi—$5000 ($500 for 
the down payment, $4500 in monthly 
payments); for interest—$3842; for 
taxes and insurance—$3375 ; for essen- 
tial maintenance and repairs—$2500; 
total cost—$14,717. 

During the twenty-five years the 
monthly cost paid out by the buyer of 
a $5000 house will average about 
$47.30. Of this amount, only $15 
goes to pay for the house itself. In- 
terest takes at least $12.80, while 
$11.25 goes for taxes and insurance, 
Of the remainder, $8.33 is the average 
amount spent for maintenance essen- 
tial to keep the house in repair. 

These are the bare costs of buying 
ahome. They do not take into account 
the cost of heat, light and other utili- 
ties as well as many incidental ex- 
penses which the home buyer discov- 
ers he must also meet in order to make 
the house he bought a real home for 
his family. 

As we have shown before, labor ac- 
counts for only 29.5 per cent of the 
actual price of the house itself. We 
have also shown that the cost of the 
house is only about a third of the total 
cost of home ownership. By the same 
token, the cost of the house is only 
a third of the average monthly pay- 
ment the home buyer must make. 
Actually, therefore, the cost of building 
labor is less than 10 per cent of the 
cost of home purchase. Less than ten 
cents of every home-buyer’s dollar 
goes to the building worker. Clearly, 
a reduction in this amount would not 
really help the home buyer. 

Cutting wages of construction work- 
ers would save the home buyer very 
little, but it would curtail the market 
of the producers of all kinds of goods. 


Building Men's Wages Strategic 


Building workers have always been 
a major part of America’s industrial 
labor force. In the postwar years, 
when construction will pace all other 
activity in our economy, the wages of 
building workers will play a strategic 
part. The wages a worker earns are 
his livelihood and the sole means of 
support of his family. The income of 
workers in a major industry such as 
building determines the well-being of 
every other worker, in every industry 
and in every shop. 

In the past no worker’s job has been 
secure. Incomes of but few workers 
have been high or stable. The con- 
struction industry has undergone more 
violent fluctuations than any other in- 
dustry. No worker in an industry 
which dropped from 937,000 to 54,000 
units in an eight-year period, as did 
the home building industry, had the 
Job security necessary to maintain his 
own standard of living and contribute 
to the stability of the whole economy. 

Following the collapse of the con- 
struction industry after 1926, it be- 
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came clear that we cannot have full 
and stable employment in the rest of 
our economy if we do not have it in 
the strategic construction industry. 

The key to full employment—full- 
time work the year round, year in and 
year out—lies in our achieving and 
maintaining a high and stable level of 
activity in the construction industry. 
In housing, a “high” level of building 
means at least 1,500,000 new homes 
every year. One million and a_half 
new homes, compared with the aver- 
age of 700,000 new urban dwelling 
units maintained in the 1920s and the 
average of only 270,000 units achieved 
in the 1930s. It’s a high goal, but one 
we can and must achieve. We must 
achieve it if the construction industry 
is to make its full contribution to an 
economy of full production, full em- 
ployment and high national income. 
We can achieve this goal through the 
comprehensive housing program em- 
bodied in the General Housing Bill, 
S. 1592. 

S. 1592 attacks our housing prob- 
lems where the attack is effective. It 
provides the only cure for the housing 
shortage we have accumulated over a 
period of many years. That cure is 
to bring the purchase of a new, pri- 
vately built home within the financial 
reach of the average American family. 
For the low-income families who can- 
not afford new homes provided by 
private enterprise, there must be low- 
rent housing, with public aid when 
necessary. Clearly, only a comprehen- 
sive program, combining different 
methods, can meet the specific needs 
of every family. 

The vast majority of American fami- 
lies, both on the farm and in the city, 
could afford the homes that private 
enterprise builds if the costs were re- 
duced. The main saving to home 
buyers must come through a reduction 
in the monthly mortgage payments. 
That is why S. 1592 places its major 
attack here. The bill modifies and 
improves the FHA system of mort- 
gage insurance by reducing the cash 
down payment to five per cent, by 
lowering the interest rate to four per 
cent and extending the period of 
amortization to thirty-two years. This 
alone means a saving of between 10 
and 15 per cent in the monthly pay- 
ment on a home. 

This first and essential reduction 


- will carry further reductions with it. 


By lowering the monthly payments, 
private builders will price themselves 
into the mass market of families of 
moderate means. Building more houses 
will bring economies and lower costs. 
No longer will private builders build 
only for the relatively few well-to-do; 
they will build new homes for millions 
of families in all income brackets. 
The General Housing Bill recog- 
nizes that we can’t meet our housing 


goals unless decent wages are paid to 
workers building new homes, The 
Senate made its position on this vital 
question emphatically clear. It passed, 
by an overwhelming vote, the A. F. 
of L.-sponsored and supported amend- 
ment requiring that not less than pre- 
vailing wages be paid on all FHA- 
insured construction. This requirement 
has existed on all public housing since 
1937; it has existed on all large-scale 
FHA-insured projects since 1939, It 
is time that the requirement to pay 
not less than the established wage in 
the community be made applicable to 
all homes built with the aid of federal 
mortgage insurance. 

Payment of prevailing wages is 
essential to protect. the home buyer 
because it assures good workmanship. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that workers who get decent wages 
achieve the economy of better perform- 
ance and better workmanship. 

Those who attack building labor by 
urging that the reduction in housing 
costs be taken out of the building 
workers’ pocket know that they cannot 
make a case without falsifying the 
facts. Nor do they stop there in their 
attack and their false claims. They 
allege that it is the purpose of the 
building trades to restrict housing con- 
struction by a variety of means. 


We Mapped Vast Program 


No charge could be more absurd. 
It was the Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the A. F. 
of L. Building and Construction Trades 
Department, that as far back as 1940 
began to formulate a comprehensive 
large-scale postwar housing program. . 
It is this program, unanimously adopt- 
ed by the 1944 A. F. of L. convention, 
which forms the basis of the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft General Housing Bill. 
To launch a drive in Congress for the 
enactment of the largest permanent 
housing program ever is carrying re- 
striction pretty far! 

The A. F. of L.-initiated and labor- 
sponsored housing bill has received the 
active support of more than thirty-five 
national organizations, including every 
national veterans’ organization in the 
land. Its enactment was _ strongly 
urged by the President of the United 
States as indispensable to provide 
housing for veterans. It has received 
the tinopposed approval of the Senate. 
The only “special” interest the mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. have in this 
bill is the interest of every right- 
thinking American—a decent home for 
every family at a price it can afford. 

The building trades unions are ex- 
tending every effort to train workers 
in the fastest possible way to assure 
enough trained labor to meet the heavy 
demands of the housing emergency. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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THE COMMU 


HEN the German Wehrmacht 

launched its offensive against 

the West in the spring of 1940, 
military experts were almost unani- 
mous in predicting that the mighty 
French army would hurl the Nazis 
back. The general impression at that 
time was that. the French had the best 
army in the world. 

Subsequently, as the Wehrmacht 
swept over the Low Countries and 
poured into France, it became evident 
that the French military machine had 
been overrated to some degree. The 
truth, however, was that France had 
a far better army in 1940 than the 
short resistance it put up led observ- 
ers to conclude. The truth is that 
France fell as quickly as she did be- 
cause she was betrayed from within 
—by appeasers, defeatists and French- 
men who put their loyalty to Moscow 
ahead of their loyalty to their own 
country. The last-named were the 
Communists. 

In 1940 the Hitler-Stalin Pact was 
in full force. According to the Com- 
munist line of that year, the war was 
an “imperialist” struggle. Hitler and 
Stalin were buddies then, and it be- 
came the duty of Communists every- 
where, even French Communists, to 
help the “friendship” to prosper. By 
opposing the Nazi Wehrmacht in 1940 
the French Communists would have 





made things dif- 
ficult for the 
Kremlin. There- 
fore, the Com- 
munist elements 
of France coun- 
seled non-resist- 
ance to the 
Nazis, they 
spread calum- 
nies, they worked indefatigably to im- 
pair the morale of the armed forces 
and, in short, they acted the part of 
traitors to their country. 

All of this is on the record. None 
of it can be denied successfully. The 
people of France are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the base role played by 
their own Communists—a role that 
helped civilization’s arch-enemy, Adolf 
Hitler, to hold their country in bond- 
age for almost five years. 

Now France is trying to get back on 
her feet as a democratic nation. The 
war has ended. The period of recon- 
struction is at hand. The average 
Frenchman, and particularly the aver- 
age French worker, would like his 
country again to be a shining example 
of the free way of life to all the peo- 
ple of the world. Unfortunately, the 
Communists, not satisfied with the 
ignominy they brought down upon 
France in the defeat of 1940 and the 
ensuing bitter years of occupation, 
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are working 
night and day 
to shackle the 
country again— 
this time in So- 


viet chains in- 
stead of Nazi 
handcuffs. 


Of special interest to the workers of 
our own country is the manner in which 
the Communists have proceeded to 
seize control of the French labor 
movement, which before the war 
was one of the strongest democratic 
trade union movements in the world. 

Not a great deal of attention has been 
given to this disquieting development 
by the trade unionists of the United 
States because the Communists have 
been working quietly and insidiously, 
and little information about events in 
the French labor movement has been 
published. But the time has come when 
every American trade unionist must 
examine the French labor situation and 
see for himself how the traitors of 1940 
are now moving in to convert the trade 
union movement of France into an- 
other puppet of Soviet Russia. This 
development is every bit as impor- 
tant as the events in Germany, $0 
clearly set forth in the FEDERATIONIST 
for May by Irving Brown of the Free 









French Press and Information Service 
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C.G.T. members parade at Place de la Bastille in Paris in traditional May Day showing of labor’s strength 
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Trade Union Committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The French labor movement is 
known as the Confederation Generale 
du Travail, or C.G.T. Its chief for 
many years has been the able and re- 
spected Leon Jouhaux, whose outspok- 
en defense of democracy and constant 
attacks upon totalitarianism re- 
sulted in his seizure by the Nazis 















Chiefs of French Communist Party, 
Maurice Thorez (left) and Jacques 
Duclos, plot against free unionism 


as soon as they defeated France and 
his incarceration in a concentration 
camp in Germany for five long years. 

When Secretary-General Jouhaux 
teturned to France after Germany’s 
surrender, he found the C.G.T.’s offi- 
ces occupied by Communists and fel- 
low travelers. He immediately re- 
sumed his old place at his desk, but 
the leftists were not ready to drop 
their plans to capture the organiza- 
tion. Finding that they could not have 
the top position because Jouhaux was 
still alive and determined to pick up 
the reins the Nazis had forced him 
to lay down in 1940, the Communists 
decided that they would leave him 
in office as window dressing while 
they surrounded him in other key 
offices so that their will would pre- 
vail. 

How well the Communists have suc- 
ceeded in their machinations was made 
Gear at the recent convention of the 
€G.T. Fully 75 per cent of the con- 
vention delegates were Communists 
or fellow travelers. This fact was 
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confirmed on the spot by a represent- 
ative of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee. 

From beginning to end, the conven- 
tion was completely dominated by the 
Stalinists. 

They proposed a reorganization of 
the C.G.T. under which control would 
rest in the hands of six federations 
(metals, building trades, mining, rail- 
roads, textiles and chemicals). Their 
plan was adopted. These federa- 
tions are today in the toils of the 
Communists, 

Although Jou- 
haux is secretary- 
general, the princi- 
pal report of the 
Bureau Confederal 
was submitted to 
the convention by 
Benoit Frachon, 
Communist leader 
and member of the 
















Jouhaux group, advised against the 
action, The Frachon recommendations 
were accepted by the delegates, 82 per 
cent voting for them. This majority 
could have been greatly reduced and 
it is not inconceivable that the Frachon 
report might have been rejected if 
Jouhaux had taken the floor against 
it. However, the only opposition was 
expressed by little known rank-and-file 
delegates. The latter attacked the non- 
trade union character of the report and 
made telling points, but without the 
backing of the top leadership of the 
democratic group, their words had but 
slight effect on most of the delegates. 

Louis Saillant presented the inter- 
national report. This document was 
worthy of the Kremlin itself. It con- 
tained the usual attack on Winston 
Churchill and ringing phrases against 
capitalism, but there was not a word 
about Soviet Russia’s refusal to work 
with the democracies for peace. On 













Leon Jouhaux (left) is still the nominal head of the C.G.T., but the 
Moscow adherents have him surrounded and control the organization 


Central Committee of the French Com- 
munist Party. ‘This-w®port laid the 
basis for the transformation of the 
C.G.T. into an open political weapon 
—in this case a weapon of the French 
Communist Party, second largest in 
Europe today. The heavy popular 
vote garnered by the French Commu- 
nist Party in the recent elections is due 
primarily to its control of the C.G.T. 

As an indication of the grip the 
Communists have on the C.G.T., it 
is significant that a dissenting report, 
which had been printed and distributed 
throughout the country, was not pre- 
sented to the convention because Rob- 
bert Bothereau, a key member of the 





Germany the report resorted to char- 
acteristic Communist “double talk.” 
As for the International Labor Organi- 
zation, which Moscow detests, discus- 
sion of the I.L.O.’s role was conspicu- 
ously lacking. All in all, the Saillant 
report was a splendid example of Com- 
munist literature in the year 1946. It 
remains to be said that the report was 
adopted unanimously. 

Resolutions, actions and the talks by 
delegates who took the floor fitted into 
the Soviet pattern and were designed 
to further Communist aims. The So- 
viets were unceasingly eulogized while 
the “capitalistic” world was con- 
demned. Although this was supposed 
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to be a convention of organized labor, 
there was an almost complete absence 
of discussion of direct trade union prob 
lems, such as wages and working con- 
ditions. 

The Communists were successful in 
ae the fraud of “unity.” 

nder this myth, accepted by the Jou- 
haux-democratic group, there is sup- 
posed to be equal representation in the 
Bureau Confederal (Executive Coun- 
cil) of non-Communists and Com- 
munists, with two co-equal secretaries- 
general—Leon Jouhaux for the non- 
Communists and Benoit Frachon for 
the totalitarians. Actually, however, 
the Communists have eight men to the 
free trade unionists’ four, since two of 
the men listed as part of the Jouhaux 
group are fellow travelers at the very 
least. 

Second in importance to the Bureau 
Confederal is the Administrative Com- 
mittee. On the latter body the Commu- 
nists have twenty of the thirty-five 
seats. 

It is clear, therefore, that France’s 
great Confederation Generale du Tra- 
vail of former years—one of the fore- 
most free trade union movements in 
the world—exists no longer. The 
name is the same, but the C.G.T., 
instead of being free and democratic, 
has been captured by the Communists 
and transformed by them into a direct 
instrument of Communist Party policy. 
Organizationally speaking, Jouhaux 
and the other believers in free trade 
unionism have been imprisoned by the 
Stalinists, 


Majority of Workers Not Communists 


What has happened in the C.G.T. 
apparatus is not by any means an accu- 
rate reflection of the current beliefs 
of French wage-earners as a whole. It 
is true that there are thousands of 
avowed Communists among the work- 
ers of France, but a majority of the 
workers are not Communists at all, nor 
are they sympathetic to the doctrines 
of sovietism. Even among those who 
were cordial to communism eight or 
ten years ago, there are thousands who 
have been disillusioned as a result of 
the treacherous conduct of the French 
Communist leaders in 1939 and 1940, 
when Russia and Nazi Germany were 
partners. Others have been repelled 
by the efforts of the French Commu- 
nists to turn the country into a Soviet 
satellite, with the interests of France 
ignored in favor of the aims of Russian 
high policy. 

As signs of the disillusionment of 
the average Frenchman with the ma- 
chinations of the Communists, we have 
the rejection of the proposed new con- 
stitution supported by the Communists 
and the even more recent national elec- 
tions, in which the Communists had 
expected to win more votes than any 
other party. The proposed constitution 
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was designed to ease the path to totali- 
tarianization of France. The Commu- 
nists poured much money and prodigi- 
ous effort into the campaign to secure 
adoption of the constitution. But when 
the test came the people voted no. And 
in the elections held a few weeks ago 
the Communists, confident of victory, 
had to be content with second place. 

These developments indicate that 
totalitarianism does not have as strong 
an attraction for the freedom-loving 
French as the Communist leaders had 
thought. 

The workers’ eyes have been opened 
by what has taken place in some of the 
unions. In the printers’ and trans- 
port unions, for example, militant trade 
unionists have been expelled for dar- 
ing to oppose Stakhanov (speedup) 
orders. 

French workers are being squeezed 
by the high. cost of living. Upset eco- 
nomic conditions in the wake of war 
make life extremely difficult for the 
wage-earner. But the Communists who 
have shouldered their way into the 
leadership of the C.G.T. have been “too 
busy” to bother about the workers’ 
pressing economic problems. 

As a matter of strict fact, the Com- 
munists for many months acted as a 
brake on the economic aims of the 
French wage-earners. Minister of 
Labor Croizat, a Communist, pressed 
for vicious forms of piecework and 
measured production practices. The 
workers opposed such plans when they 
were advocated by private employers. 
They were not made more palatable by 
the fact that they originated with a 
member of the Cabinet. 

The French worker is ready to turn 
in a fair day’s production for a fair 
day’s pay, but he is not willing to sub- 
mit to the speedup that burns him 
out and throws him on the industrial 
scrapheap while still young in years. 

At the convention of the C.G.T. 
many of the delegates reported mem- 
bership losses, It was clear that this 
was a reflection, to some degree at least, 
of the discontent of the French work- 
man with the failure of the Communist 
leadership of these unions to handle 
their economic complaints in a sincere 
and effective manner. 

Only in recent weeks have the Com- 
munists switched their line. Now they 
say they favor higher wages. 

What are the future prospects for 
organized labor in France? It is al- 
ways risky to make prophecies about 
the days to come, but it would appear 
safe to anticipate that as the country 
gets back on its feet and the people 
recover from the shocks of war, the 
basic devotion of the French worker 
to the free way of life will make itself 
felt. 

Whether the iron grip of the Com- 
munists on the C.G.T. can be shaken 


off is a large question. At the moment 
the mastery of the Communists ap. 
pears to be complete. Yet the friends 
of the democratic French workers in 
the United States and other demo- 
cratic lands need not despair, for his- 
tory has plainly recorded the inability 
of any tyrant, whether his name be 
Hitler or Bismarck or anything clse, 
to hold the freedom-loving people of 
France in chains for very long. 

Already there are signs that the 
democratic elements of French labor 
are beginning to stir. Soon or late 
—we must hope that it will be soon— 
the myth of “unity” will be shunned 
by the believers in democracy and the 
fight against the Communists will come 
out into the open. When the inevita- 
ble showdown comes, the anti-totali- 
tarian wage-earners of France and the 
anti-totalitarian trade unions, if they 
will consolidate their great strength, 
will give the workers of France a free 
labor movement once again. 


We Extend Hand of Friendship 


The democratic workers of America 
and the democratic workers of France 
have for many decades linked their 
arms in brotherhood across the At- 
lantic. From our earliest days the 
traditions of liberty that made France 
a beacon of democracy for all the world 
have been a source of inspiration to 
the free trade unionists of the United 
States. Now, in their time of travail, 
let us of the American Federation of 
Labor show our democratic brothers 
in the ranks of French labor that we 
stand ready to give them a helping 
hand as they strive to pull themselves 
up out of the quicksands into which 
the Kremlin and its agents on the soil 
of France have thrust them. 

Perhaps there are those who, view- 
ing the shocking developments in 
French labor since. the liberation, fear 
that the Communist domination which 
has been imposed will be permanent. 
This apprehension is not shared by 
the present writer. Anyone who knows 
the French worker knows that he is 
not the type of human that will allow 
himself long to be deprived of the 
freedom and dignity which he very 
properly regards as sacred, and in de- 
fense of which Frenchmen have always 
been ready to fight. 

‘The Communists in the C.G.T. may 
imagine today that their victory 1 
secure. Let them think back to the 
premature jig of triumph which Hitler 
danced in Paris six years ago when 
he, too, thought he was so firmly en- 
sconced at the top of the world that 
nothing could topple him. The French 
workers are beginning to see quite 
clearly that there is little to choose 
between one set of totalitarians and 
another. One day they will rise against 
the Communists and sweep them into 
the discard. May that day come soon! 
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Z  W.D. Mahon Retires as Head 
of the Streetcar Men's Union 


tell the worker that he 
must work against his 
will, you are imposing 


A. L. Spradling, new 
president of Street 
and Electric Railway 
Employes of America 
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William Green is warmly applauded at 
conclusion of his address to. Hatters. 
At right—Delegates honor the memory 
of Franklin D, Roosevelt at his grave 


Mayor Edward J. Kelly and officers 
of several Chicago transit companies 
with which the union has contractual 
relations addressed the convention 
briefly. The appearance of the man- 
agement men and their friendly re- 
marks afforded a sharp contrast with 
the conditions that prevailed more than 
forty years ago, when efforts to union- 
ize transit employes were first made 
in Chicago, At that time the com- 
panies had hard-eyed “spotters” and 
detectives trailing Mr. Mahon and his 
associates wherever they went. 


HATTERS 

The United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union 
met in convention in New York City 
during the week of June 2 and adopted 
resolutions on most of the major po- 
litical and economic questions confront- 
ing the labor movement at the present 
time. 

The convention called for national 
compulsory health insurance, for a 
large-scale, low-cost housing program 
financed by the federal government 
and for strengthening of price control. 
The Case bill was condemned. 

The delegates wholeheartedly ap- 
proved the work of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in aiding the develop- 
ment of free and democratic trade 
unions in the liberated countries of 
Europe and Asia, and at the same time 
supported the position of the American 
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Federation of Labor in rejecting affili- 
ation with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The position taken by 
the convention was that cooperation is 
impossible between free trade unions 
and government agencies of the type 
represented by the so-called trade 
unions of Soviet Russia. 

Resumption of negotiations between 
the A. F. of L. and the C.I.0., with 
the objective of uniting the labor move- 
ment, was urged. 

The convention deplored the failure 
of the United Nations to come to grips 
with the basic issues necessary to the 
restoration of a peaceful world and 
urged that the veto power held by the 
Big Five be abolished. The lifting of 
all barriers to the free exchange of 
information and to free travel between 
nations was recommended. 

The convention condemned intoler- 
ance and called for a Fair Employment 


Practice Law. Endorsement was given 
the recent report of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee on Palestine, which 
urged the admission into Palestine of 
100,000 European Jews. All countries 
were urged to open their doors to refu- 
gees from the devastated countries of 
Europe. 

Heading the list of speakers was 
William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L. He dealt with the Case bill and 
the program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for organizing the South. 

Matthew Woll, second vice-president 
of the A. F. of L., warned of the dan- 
ger of totalitarianism in the restrictive 
legislation proposed in Congress. He 
stressed the importance of efforts by 
unions to protect the health of their 
members through health and welfare 
funds. 

David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
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ets Union, spoke of the need for greater 

icipation by union workers in inde- 
pendent political activity designed tc 
grengthen the genuinely democratic 
forces in Congress. He told the con- 
yention that independent political ac- 
tion by labor is necessary in view of 
the failure of the two major parties to 
lve up to the principles they enunci- 
ate. 

An unusual feature of the conven- 
tion was a pilgrimage to the grave of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
In this fashion the Hatters paid tribute 
to the memory of America’s wartime 
President. 

President- Max Zaritsky, General 
Secretary Michael F. Greene and 
Label Secretary Martin Lawlor were 
unanimously reelected. 


MUSICIANS 

The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians held one of the most important 
conventions in its history at St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, last month. James C. 
Petrillo, president, was reelected after 
an address in which he paid his respects 
to certain members of Congress and 
expressed his opinion of the Lea Act, 
a measure aimed specifically at the 
Musicians. Mr. Petrillo’s remarks 
were cheered by the delegates. 

Matthew Woll, A. F. of L. vice- 
president, in a telegram which was 
read to the convention, said: 

“Never before have the forces hos- 
tile to organized labor’s best interests 
been marshalled with greater strength 
and determination. It is essential that 
labor organize its power and influence 
in every field of human activity.” 

Joseph A. Padway, Musicians’ coun- 
B sel, described the manner in which the 
anti-labor interests of the country are 
attempting to wreck the American 
labor movement. He analyzed the 
various bills to shackle labor and 
showed the connection between these 
hills and the employer groups, such as 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the National Association of 
Broadcasters, whose anti-union activi- 
ties are motivated by the lust for 
greater profits. 

The convention authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Research Department to 
gather data for use in negotiations with 
the broadcasting, recording, motion 
picture and related industries employ- 
ing musicians. A resolution asking a 
study to determine the advisability of 
setting up a Home for Aged Musicians 
was unsuccessful. 

The recent Supreme Court decision 
outlawing “Jim Crow” accommoda- 





















































convention urging a general applica- 
tion of this decision. A convention 
outing was canceled, President Petrillo 
emphasizing that the union would not 
countenance discrimination against the 
colored delegates. Forty-one colored 
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tions on Virginia buses was hailed, the , 





delegates jointly presented a resolution 
of appreciation for the organization’s 
sincere adherence to the principles of 
democracy. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
setting up a committee to make a study 
and report its findings relative to the 
union’s Recording and Transcription 
Fund, which amounted to $1,015,000 
at the end of April. The committee 
will have three members in addition to 
Mr. Petrillo, who will serve as chair- 
man. 

Federal appropriations to provide 
music in service hospitals were urged 
in another resolution, which pointed 
out that the therapeutic value of music 
has been clearly established in recent 
years. 

Taking note of President Truman’s 
appeal for drastic anti-labor powers at 
the time of the railroad ‘strike, the 
union expressed the “firm conviction” 
that such legislation as was asked by 
Mr. Truman would not serve the pub- 
lic interest. The unfairness of having 
the government rescue recalcitrant em- 
ployers and cracking down on workers 
who have just grievances was pointed 
out in the resolution. 

A constitutional amendment was ap- 
proved to empower the president to 
appoint four assistants, the first at 
$15,000 a year, the second and third 
at $10,000 each and the fourth at 
$8,000. In recognition of the increased 
costs of living, the daily allowance for 
convention delegates was increased 
from $22.50 to $30. 

Charles L. Bagley and Leo Clues- 
mann were unanimously elected to the 





W. M. Short (left), director, Western Conference of Teamsters, with 
C. J. Haggerty, State Federation secretary, at California convention 


offices of vice-president and secretary. 
Thomas F. Gamble was elected finan- 
cial secretary-treasurer. Oscar F. Hild, 
Herman D. Kenin, John W. Parks, 
Chauncey A. Weaver and Walter M. 
Murdoch were named to.the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee. 


CALIFORNIA STATE 


George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
branded the World Federation of 
Trade Unions as a “worldwide fifth- 
column organization” serving the inter- 
national aims of Soviet Russia, in a 
fighting speech to the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor, held at San Fran- 
cisco last month. Two thousand dele- 
gates, the largest number in history, 
were in attendance. 

Mr. Meany warmly praised Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes as 
following “a policy that squares with 
our American desires and ideals,” and 
said that “we want him to continue to 
defend democracy no matter how much 
Molotov rumbles and roars and no 
matter how much the Communists here 
at home squeal and scream.” 

A. F. of L. leaders in Washington, 
Mr. Meany told his hearers, were 
“fully cognizant” of the support Cali- 
fornia members of the A. F. of L. gave 
the national defense effort before the 
war, “at a time when the Moscow- 
worshiping boys of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations were doing 
their damnedest to stop production of 
aircraft right here in California.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HEN the International Broth- 

erhood of Electrical Workers 

holds its twenty-second con- 
vention in San Francisco in Septem- 
ber, the union will be fifty-five years 
old. In more than a half century the 
1.B.E.W. has passed through every 
kind of economic climate—through two 
world wars, four great and staggering 
depressions, sweeping industrial 
changes, technological transformations 
so stupendous that the forms of produc- 
tion of 1891 are hardly visible today. 
The union*has repelled a dual move- 
ment within its ranks that threatened 
its life. It has lived through momen- 
tous periods of history recognized uni- 
versally as revolutionary. 

Yet today the union is stronger, 

f, more solvent than at any time 
in its history. It has grown from a 
tiny, almost local organization to a 
continent-wide federation of 350,000 
meinbers. It is recognized widely as 
a progressive labor organization re- 
sourcefully capable of meeting change 
as it comes. What is more important, 
it has the backing of the majority of 
its widespread membership. 

During the war the electronics 
branch of the electrical industry grew 
rapidly—increased in magnitude four 
times. This growth, of course, was 
on the inventive and manufacturing 
side. Distribution was to the armed 
services. Installation of electronics 
machines for civilian use was practi- 
cally nil. 

To meet the scarcity of electronic 
workers, the I.B.E.W. established a 
training school at Marquette Uni- 
versity, where scores of well-equipped 
men learned rudiments of electronic 
installation and maintenance. When 
they returned to their local unions they 
started training classes. It is esti- 
mated that the union gave training to 
between 8,000 and 10,000 craftsmen 
in a year’s time. The union thus pre- 
pared itself for the coming marketing 
of electronics machines to consumers. 

In the present year the I.B.E.W. is 
launching a comprehensive apprentice- 
ship training program. The aim is to 
give basic training in electrical science 
to returned veterans and young candi- 
dates for the craft. This is done in 
full cooperation with employers and 
the Apprentice-Training Service of the 
government. This year the Brother- 
hood will induct 30,000 or 35,000 
young men into the union and start 
their training—on the basis of four 
days’ training on the job and one da 
a week in school. 

I mention the successful electronics 
venture at Marquette and the compre- 
hensive apprenticeship together, and 
first, simply because the primary task 
of a trade union is to protect basic skills. 
When workers speak of their eco- 
nomic strength they sometimes forget 
that their skills constitute 80 per cent 
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of their economic strength. 

The union has won de- 
served recognition for the 
Marquette experiment and its 
modern apprenticeship pro- 
gram, and it has received 
widespread recognition for 
the system of employe-em- 
ployer relations which has 
grown up in the industry. 

I have been personally 
somewhat amused by the fact 
that the Council on Industrial 
Relations for the Electrical 
Construction Industry has at- 
tracted more attention in 
1946 than in any year of its 
life. It has been a going con- 
cern for twenty-five years. It 
is a supreme court forthe in- 
dustry, settling disputes sub- 
mitted jointly by local em- 
ployers and local unions. It 
discards the principle of the 
impartial chairman for the 
newer principle of unanimous 
decision by five union rep- 
resentatives and five employ- 
ers. Research and facts rule. 
Voluntary submission and 
disciplined observance of the decision 
when once given have made this high 
court respected for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It has held strikes to a minimum 
and it has created a climate where 
workers and employers can live and 
work together. 

Its principles are spreading. The 
electric sign branch of the electrical 
industry has just established a council 
built on the same lines. 

The cooperative relations begun and 
fulfilled in the Council have overflowed 
in other directions. The National 
Joint Apprenticeship and Training 
Committee operates efficiently. Em- 
ployers and unionists also operate a 
Labor-Management Planning Commit- 
tee. This committee, functioning dur- 
ing the war, tried to analyze the major 
economic problems facing the industry 
and to launch solutions. It might 
have been called a committee on eco- 
nomic adjustment—certainly an im- 
portant tool in building a modern 
union. For the chief mark of a modern 
union is the ability to anticipate prob- 
lems and to offer solutions in advance 
of disaster. 

The I.B.E.W. is struggling to put 















































By ED J. BROWN 


President, International Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers 


its pension fund on a more stabilized 
basis. The union has paid older mem- 
bers on retirement at sixty-five years 
$42 a month for nearly ten years. At 
first the assessment was thirty-seven 
cents a month per member. Now it is 
fifty-seven cents a month per member. 
This year an agreement was reached 
with building construction employers 
to give a new source of revenue to 
supplement the pension fund. This 
agreement is in the hands of the gov- 
ernment for approval. However, there 
are fears that approval will be with- 
held and the agreement never con- 
summated. 

The organization also operates a 
death benefit fund at low rates for 
a very hazardous occupation. 

In 1924 the Brotherhood established 
the first modern labor research depart- 
ment. Last year the union took a 
step of significance. It employed a 


-nationally known engineer as consult- 


ant on code matters. The electrical 
industry is governed by the National 
Electrical’ Code, promulgated by 2 
quasi-public body made up of repre- 
sentatives from private groups. The 
code is a technical document of con- 
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siderable intricacy and it affects the 
occupational conditions of all workers 
in the industry. A National Advisory 
Code Committee was appointed, and 
to that committee the engineer is con- 
sultant. If a union needs lawyers, it 
employs them. If it needs engineers, 
it also should employ them. 

The Brotherhood owns and operates 
a modern office building as its head- 
quarters in Washington. Following 
the example of the international of- 
hee, many local unions have purchased 
attractive headquarters offices in many 
cities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 
_ The electrical industry is an expand- 
ing industry. It obliges its workers 
to keep intellectually abreast of an 
untolding science and art. As an in- 
dustrial policy, the Brotherhood has 
adopted the practice of not opposing 
technological change. Usually opposi- 
tion is futile, but even if not futile, it 
appears to us to be the wise and social 
policy to allow machines to be intro- 
duced, then seek to “organize” the 
machine, 

Other practices suggest themselves. 
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President Brown (at 
left) and Secretary 
Bugniazet are sea- 
soned, sage leaders 


The union is strong for keeping 
contracts. A lightly broken con- 
tract, we have come to believe, 
does lasting damage to union re- 
lations, is hard to repair and 
hard to defend. A broken con- 
tract undermines collective bar- 
gaining. 

I mentioned the I.B.E.W.’s 
attempt to minimize the use of 
strikes. The Council on Indus- 
trial Relations has gone a long 
way toward accomplishing this 
end. The union should never 
relinquish its right to strike, but 
it should seek to set up that kind 
of condition, that kind of attitude 
and that sense of responsibility 
which make strikes infrequent. 

The I.B.E.W. gave approxi- 
mately 35,000 men to the armed 
services. They enjoyed uninter- 
rupted membership during their 
absence. A majority have re- 


turned, more loyal to unionism than 
ever. 

This is a thumbnail sketch of the 
activities and goals of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
during the last ten years. It is ap- 
parent to us, as it must be to others, 
that the modern union is a complex 


organization, with complex problems. - 


We sometimes think complexity is 
more apparent in the electrical indus- 
try than in any other. 


Here are some of the spheres of our 
operation: radio, manufacturing and 
broadcasting ; telephone and television ; 
electronics, construction, public ad- 
dress and sound, air conditioning, man- 
ufacturing, lighting, railroading, ma- 
rine, private and public power, trans- 
mission lines. 

To operate such a labor organization 
takes alertness, energy and devotion. 
The union stretches over a continent. 
It has all kinds of people, all shades of 
opinion, all degrees of skill in its ranks. 
It is usually regarded as a progressive 
organization—progressive, I take it, in 
the sense that Charles Evans Hughes 
meant when he said: 

“To be conservative a nation must 
be progressive.” 

A former secretary of the union, 
Charles P. Ford, was fond of saying: 

“Service is the best politics.” 

Insofar as I can see, ours is a serv- 
ice organization—devoted to giving 
members the maximum of service in 
every direction. 

But another aspect of the modern 
union in an age of change is the ability 
to meet change in advance, and always 
in the highest interest of the member- 
ship. 








Bert M. Jewell 
Steps Down 


After twenty-eight years at the helm 
of the Railway Employes Department 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
fighting Bert Jewell has decided to re- 
tire. As he leaves his office after a 
notable career of service, he has the 
knowledge that hundreds of thousands 
of railroad workers will long remem- 
ber his many contributions to their 
advancement. 

Brother Jewell was born in 1881 at 
Brock, Nebraska. He had to quit school 
while still in the eighth grade. He held 
a variety of jobs until, at 19, he be- 
came an apprentice boilermaker at 
High Springs, Florida. When his ap- 
prenticeship was completed he imme- 
diately joined the Boilermakers. For 
the next seven years he roamed the 
country, working on railroads and 

reaching trade unionism. 

In 1912 he settled down at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. He became active in the 
local union there and soon rose to 


Boilermakers’ general chairman on the 
Seaboard. Four years later he was 
named a grand lodge representative. 
And in the summer of 1918 he was 
elevated to the position he was destined 
to hold for the balance of his career. 
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Our Nation’s Labor Policy 


VERY TIME a crisis in labor affairs ties up 

a large portion of our economy there is an 

immediate demand for legislation to stop strikes 

by drastic regulations and penalties. Such a de- 

mand ignores the fact that strikes are the culmi- 

nation of a series of efforts to adjust views on 
matters of joint concern. 

Any real effort to prevent strikes must begin 
by making help readily available in the early 
stages of negotiations. Legislation of the type 
often proposed would result in undermining the 
economic government and the kind of law and 
order which is being worked out jointly in indus- 
tries and in all kinds of workshops by manage- 
ment and organized labor. The strength of the 
economic agencies has its roots in the fact that 
they are agencies through which individuals can 
plan and work together for their own interests 
and control in accord with their own best 
judgment. 

Collective bargaining is the basic procedure 
of democracy. Applied to work problems, it 
provides that representatives of workers and 
management shall agree upon terms and condi- 
tions of work and set up the agencies to put the 
contract into effect. It rests upon recognition of 
mutual interests in production and in the distri- 
bution of returns on joint work. 

As the union becomes increasingly effective, 
there is an approach to equality in bargaining 
and hence increasing justice in the terms of agree- 
ment. Progress in work contracts is aided by 
making more information available on wage 
rates, hours, overtime, productivity, job classifi- 
cation, shares going to management and to stock- 
holders, etc. It is not enough to have such 
information at central offices; it should be made 
available in all areas through a labor extension 
service. 

In addition to factual information, the other 
service which government may render is concili- 
ation and mediation at the time when first needed 
and before controversies develop. Such service 
should be available through the U.S. Department 
of Labor and supplemented by local aids. Con- 
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ciliation is one of the most important duties of 
the Secretary of Labor. He should see to it that 
not only is the conciliation personnel adequate 
and well equipped but that all the divisions in the 
Department are coordinated to make services 
timely, adequate and understanding. 

The Department of Labor should emphasize 
the constructive achievements of cooperation be- 
tween management and workers. It should have 
information on continuous production without 
stoppages due to labor disputes. It should con- 
tribute to better labor relations by publicizing 
achievements of companies and unions able to 
maintain satisfactory relations without work 
stoppages and make details available to aid other 
unions and managements. This relatively com- 
monplace suggestion would revolutionize the 
thinking of the public and legislators. 

The Department of Labor, by analyzing files 
of all union agreements, should be the first to 
detect new trends in union provisions and to 
make available to all unions comparative infor- 
mation. Such information would help many to 
avoid pitfalls that might necessitate strikes. 

The public should expect uninterrupted serv- 
ice only when unions and management negotiate 
in good faith. Its interests lie in facilitating such 
negotiations, not in penalizing those who are un- 
willing to endure injustice. A strike may be the 
only way to induce employers to agree to new 
provisions—even though vital to workers and to 
the nation—as, for instance, the health and wel- 
fare fund of the miners. Mine accidents and oc- 
cupational diseases, together with substandard 
Sanitary conditions of mine villages and inade- 
quate medical care facilities to give miners at least 
normal life expectancy, had long been discussed 
in collective bargaining. The facts were indis- 
putable. But the employers would do nothing. 

Strikes in the past have been labor’s main 
dependence in lifting standards of living perma- 
nently to new high levels. The only safe way to 
establish them is to increase the effectiveness of 
collective bargaining. The right to strike dis- 
tinguishes the free worker from the slave. The 
right to strike involves the foundation of our 
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free democracy. But as workers value this right, 
they must use it with wisdom and responsibility. 
Equally essential is it that employers learn the 
value of responsible collective bargaining in good 
faith and not try to trick the union into 
indiscretions. 

To recapitulate: The first step which the fed- 
eral government should take in a program to 
prevent strikes is to provide a well-equipped 
Department of Labor headed by an experienced 
person who knows labor problems. Then there 
must be an effective conciliation service, supple- 
mented by a technical staff and by research infor- 
mation on wage rates, productivity, labor costs, 
and a wide range of other information made 
readily available for all workers by a labor con- 
ciliation service. Next, make available for labor’s 
study and use comparative data on union agree- 
ments, management techniques, health and wel- 
fare funds. Finally, emphasize the constructive 
gains of collective bargaining. 

Such a program would help the public to 
assume its responsibility for standards in order 
to enjoy uninterrupted production. 


Take Your Stand 


HE WORLD is passing through one of 

those great transitional epochs which deter- 
mine trends over a century or more. This strug- 
gle will decide as between the basic importance 
of each human being with guarantees of personal 
tights and the all-powerful state which denies 
these rights. 

So long as totalitarian states were content to 
keep their philosophy within their own borders, 
though we wondered at their, judgment, we felt 
they had a right to choose whatever kind of 
government they wanted provided it did not 
interfere with the same right for other nations. 
But now that the U.S.S.R. has decided that 
“security” for communism requires the seizure 
of neighboring countries and the establishment 
of Communist governments to control those na- 
tions contrary to their will, it has initiated a 
policy of aggression and imperialism that men- 
aces world peace. 

The U.S.S.R. has prevented decision on peace 
treaties which would result in withdrawal of 
armies and efforts to restore a civilian economy. 
Large Russian occupation armies are maintained 
which are a heavy burden on food supplies and 
afford a smokescreen for Communist activities. 
These activities are facilitated by secret police. 

Communist organizers are given automobiles 
or other means of travel, printing presses and 
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paper, typewriters and other essential supplies, 
while free trade unionists are denied these 
facilities. 

Whenever a new “menace” to Soviet “security” 
is discovered, Communists are sent in to take up 
residence in the country. A fifth-column organi- 
zation is built up and the country is soon brought 
under the Soviet Union. 

All this has been going on despite the fact that 
the U.S.S.R. signed the Atlantic Charter and 
agreed to participate in the organization of the 
United Nations. Obviously, Russia’s pledges of 
cooperation do not rule out activities to promote 
Soviet imperialism at the expense of the rights 
of other nations. 

By its policy of extreme secrecy the U.S.S.R. 
acknowledges there is no reconciliation between 
the philosophies of democracy and totalitarian- 
ism of any brand. Its iron curtain prevents its 
people from getting information from the out- 
side or the information to counteract baseless 
rumors. 

The U.S.S.R. is promoting dissension and 
chaos on a worldwide scale, reaching eastward 
through Asia to the Western Hemisphere and 
westward across Europe to our eastern coasts. 
Within the New World it is usirig its Communist 
Party members to bore into governments and into 
labor movements to gather military and other 
secret information. The highest allegiance of 
Communist Party members everywhere is to the 
U.S.S.R. 


This period of world revolution places on our 
free trade unions a special responsibility to pro- 
tect their own rights as well as to safeguard 
democratic institutions for the whole country and 
this hemisphere. Observe these safeguards: 

(1) Keep your union free from Communist 
control. Communists use unions to promote the 
PARTY. 

(2) Carry on collective bargaining and other 
union activities in good faith to assure workers 
continuously rising standards of living and man- 
agement dependabie work contracts. 

(3) Seek to broaden the field for cooperation 
between unions and management for the mutual 
advantage of those the industry serves. 

(4) Be on guard against cooperation with 
Communist Front organizations and party fol- 
lowers that further party-line objectives. 

No trade unionist can be neutral in this world 
crisis in which democracy and human freedom 
are at stake throughout the world. The roots of 
democracy are in the principles of the Christian 
religion. 
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Piss 1919 until April, 
1946, the International 
Labor Organization was 
linked to the League of Na- 
tions by constitutional ties, 
both having originated with 
the Treaty of Versailles. In 
April the League of Nations 
was Officially dissolved and 
its assets distributed. The 
I.L.0. thereupon became a 
fully independent body, 
stronger perhaps than at any 
time in its fruitful career. 
Over fifty governments are 
members of the I.L.O., the 
only intergovernmental 
agency in which workers and 
employers share equal au- 
thority with the representa- 
tives of governments. Instead 
of seeking to go its way in 
isolation, it proved its loyalty 
to the cause of international 
cooperation by asking to 
enter into relationship with 
the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Na- 
tions. By late September it 
is likely that the I.L.O. will 
be officially associated with 
the United Nations as a 
“specialized agency.” 

On May 29 and 30 the 
ten-member negotiating com- 
mittee of the I.L.O. met the 
negotiating committee of the 
Council at Hunter College 
and discussed terms for a 
partnership to promote peace 
through social justice. One 
of the members of the tri- 
partite delegation from the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O., Leon 
Jouhaux, had helped to create the 
I.L.O. at Versailles. With Samuel 
Gompers and President William Green, 
the veteran leader of the French C.G.T. 
had fought successfully for the unprece- 
dented goal of labor-management-gov- 
ernment collaboration through an offi- 
cial intergovernmental organization to 
minimize the exploitation of workers 
anywhere. Edward J. Phelan, acting 
director of the I.L.O., had also been 
at Versailles and could recall the first 
conference of the I.L.O. at Washing- 
ton, which was held in the then new 
Navy Building on Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 
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In New York for 1.L.0 


By ROBERT J. WATT 
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The I.L.O. committee had been wait- 
ing for more than two years for this 
opportunity. Even before the Dum- 
barton Oaks and San Francisco con- 
ferences, by vote of the April, 1944, 
International Labor Conference at 
Philadelphia, the I.L.O. had declared 
itself eager and willing to join in any 
form of world association which the 
United Nations might establish. The 
Governing Body, which met immedi- 
ately after the Philadelphia conference, 
had chosen a committee and entrusted 
it with powers to negotiate at any time. 

The Governing Body session at Lon- 
don, in January, 1945, had charted the 
course and the Paris conference in 


U.N. talks were (left to right) 
Leon Jouhaux of France, the author and Joseph 
Hallsworth of Britain, each a workers’ delegate 


October, 1945, had confirmed 
the previous decision to seek 
to enter into relationship with 
the United Nations on terms 
to be established by mutual 
agreement which would pre- 
serve the tripartite principle 
of the I.L.O. and enable it to 
carry out the responsibilities 
set forth in its constitution 
and the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia. 

The General Assembly of 
the United Nations in Feb- 
ruary gave the Economic and 
Social Council its mandate to 
seek to bring the I.L.O. and 
other specialized agencies 
into relationship. Meetings 
of representatives of the two 
secretariats provided the 
framework of a possible 
agreement. During the ses- 
sion of the I.L.0. Governing 
Body at Montreal in May, 
the negotiating committee 
met and reviewed the draft 
agreement. 

It was not easy for the 
veterans of the I.L.O. to con- 
template sacrifice of the pre- 
rogatives of independence to 
the new and untried Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, 
which under the Charter of 
the United Nations is 
charged with promoting 
many of the same objectives 
as those for which the I.L.O. 
had fought the good fight 
throughout the Twenties and 
Thirties. It is a tribute to 
the sincerity of their zeal for 
international cooperation that those 
devoted leaders of the I.L.O. agreed 
so readily to sacrifice some of the sov- 
reignty which had been won with so 
much difficulty. ' 

To G. Myrddin Evans, chairman of 
the Governing Body and. Deputy Sec- 
retary of the British Ministry of La- 
bor, was entrusted the responsibility 
of spokesman. Joe Hallsworth of the 
British T.U.C., Leon Jouhaux of the 
French C.G.T. and I as American 
workers’ delegate unanimously agreed 
with Sir John Forbes Watson of Great 
Britain, F. Yilanes Ramos of Mexico 
and J. Lecocq of Belgium on the em- 
ployers’ side that we should ‘leave all 
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the talking to Myrddin Evans unless 
he encountered such difficulties that he 
would call for the workers and em- 
ployers to speak up to the government 
spokesmen across the big table grouped 
around Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
chairman of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The first afternoon was a difficult 
session because the Council’s negotiat- 
ing committee had discarded much of 
the text agreed upon by the secre- 
tariats and evidently had not fully 
agreed upon a substitute. There was 
some diplomatic sparring between Mu- 
daliar and Evans, with the latter prov- 
ing his mettle against real odds. It 
would have been easy for the I.L.O. 
chairman to give vent to indignant 
words which might have weakened the 
negotiations at the start. Fortunately, 
Evans proceeded with utmost tact and 
won his point that the committees 
should begin with the secretariats’ text 
and discuss the deviations which either 
side wished. As he pointed out, both 
sides wanted an honorable 
and workable partnership and 
each could with confidence 
speak freely to accomplish 
that goal. Mudaliar respond- 
ed with an equally coopera- 
tive statement and discussion 
proceeded smoothly. 

In fact, there was only one 
occasion thereafter during 
the two-day negotiation when 
any difficulty arose. This in- 
volved the proposal of the 
L.L.O. that the substance of 
a paragraph from the origi- 
nal text, which had been 
dropped because it had ap- 
peared to be in an unsuitable 
context, be reinstated imme- 
diately after the preamble. 
John G. Winant, U.S. repre- 
sentative on the Economic 
and Social Council and a 
former director of the I.L.O., 
was absent at the time. His 
substitute expressed uncer- 
tainty as to the desirability 
of the insert. Apparently the 
large number of advisers who 
gathered around the U.S. 
seat on the Council commit- 
tee thought a hidden play 
was being attempted. It took 
a sharp reply from Evans to 
set them at ease, and the epi- 
sode served only to make 
many of us realize that U.S. 
participation at such confer- 
ences can best distinguish it- 
self by quality rather than 
quantity. 

The draft agreement initialed by the 
two chairmen on Memorial Day is sub- 
ject to approval by the Economic and 
Social Council, the General Assembly 
and the International Labor Confer- 
ence. Under present schedules it is 
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hoped that all these remaining steps 
may be completed by late Septem- 
ber or early October. It is the first 
text of an agreement with a specialized 
agency to be drafted by the Economic 
and Social Council and is serving as a 
model from which the subsequent texts 
are being fashioned with appropriate 
variations. ’ 

There are twenty articles and a pre- 
amble, but the gist of the agreement 
can be summarized briefly, even with 
appropriate quotations. Article I tells 
the effect of the agreement in simple 


language : 


The United Nations recognizes the Inter- 
national Labor Organization as a special- 
ized agency responsible for taking such 
action as may be appropriate under its 
basic instrument for the accomplishment 
of the purposes set forth therein. 


Article II provides for reciprocal 
representation under which representa- 
tives of the United Nations will partici- 
pate without vote in I.L.O. meetings 
and I.L.O. representatives will be al- 
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E. J. Phelan (left), acting director of 1.L.0., and the 
American representative on Economic and Social 
Council, J. G. Winant, former ambassador to Britain 


lowed to participate in Economic 
Council, Assembly and Trusteeship 
Council meetings on matters of concern 
to the I.L.O. 

Article III provides that the I.L.O. 
will consider items proposed by the 
United Nations and the Economic and 


Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council will consider I.L.O. items. 

Formal recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Council will, 
under Article IV, be considered by the 
appropriate organ of the I.L.0. and 
reports made of any action taken upon 
them. A pledge of cooperation in any 
necessary Economic and Social Coun- 
cil steps for coordination of specialized 
agencies and of the United Nations 
is also contained in that article. 

Complete and prompt exchange of 

information and documents. between 
U.N. and the I.L.O. is provided under 
Article V, while the next article re- 
quires the I.L.O. to provide any assist- 
ance to the Security Council. Cooper- 
ation with the Trusteeship Council and 
with the United Nations in connection 
with non-self-governing territories is 
provided under Articles VII and VIII. 
Under Article IX right of access to 
the International Court of Justice is 
granted to the I.L.O. on appropriate 
matters. 

Paragraph 1 of Article X 

provides : 

(1) The International Labor 
Organization, having regard to 
the desirability of the head- 
quarters of specialized agen- 
cies being situated at the per- 
manent seat of the United Na- 
tions and to the advantages 
that flow from such centrali- 
zation, agrees to consult the 
United Nations before making 
any decision concerning the lo- 
cation of its permanent head- 
quarters. 


Already suffering from 
U.N. recruitment ‘of key 
personnel, the I.L.O. places 
special importance on the 
first paragraph of Article 
XI: 


(1) The United Nations and 
the International Labor Or- 
ganization recognize that the 
eventual development of a sin- 
gle unified international civil 
service is desirable from the 
standpoint of effective admin- 
istrative coordination and with 
this end in view agree to de- 
velop common personnel stand- 
ards, methods and arrange- 
ments designed to avoid se- 
rious discrepancies in terms 
and conditions of employment, 
to avoid competition in re- 
cruitment of personnel and to 
facilitate interchange of per- 
sonnel in order to obtain the 
maximum benefit from their 
services. 





To minimize duplication in 
the collection of statistical in- 
formation and assure the 
most effective utilization of 
information which is obtained, a 
lengthy Article XII attempts to out- 
line the respective spheres of each and 
to provide for suitable coordination. 
A somewhat similar provision with re- 
spect to the administrative and techni- 
cal services is made under the follow- 
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ing article. In accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations, the 
I.L.O. in Article XIV agrees to trans- 
mit its budget estimates to the United 
Nations in order that the General As- 
sembly may make recommendations 
concerning it. Possible eventual inclu- 
sion of the I.L.0O. within a general 
budget is hinted and provision made 
that collection of I.L.O. contributions 
from U.N. members may be undertaken 
by U.N. through a supplementary 
agreement. The remaining articles in- 
clude arrangement for liaison between 
the two organizations and for revision 
by subsequent agreement. 


Governing Body Clears Decks 


Prior to the meeting with the nego- 
tiating committee of the United Na- 
tions, the Governing Body of the 
1.L.0. met in Montreal and cleared 
the decks of all outstanding items. 
Veteran members agreed that the Gov- 
erning Body has seldom held so pro- 
ductive a session or transacted so much 
business so expeditiously. The lion’s 
share of the credit belongs to Myrddin 
Evans, the patient but persistent 
Welshman who never expresses exas- 
peration except when a mild explo- 
sion is needed to clear away obstacles 
to progress or to restore common sense. 
The excellent preparation of the still 
understaffed International Labor Of- 
fice and the encyclopedic experience of 
Acting Director Edward J. Phelan 
were other factors in expediting the 
efforts of the thirty-two-man Govern- 
ing Body. 

The workers had Joe Hallsworth of 
the British T.U.C. as group chairman 
and Leon Jouhaux of the French 
C.G.T. as vice-chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body. Others in our own 
workers’ group were Bengough of 
Canada, Andersson of Sweden, Finet 
of Belgium, 
De Vries of 
South Afri- 
ca and Joshi 
of India. 
The group 
worked to- 
gether con- 
sistently and 
caucused be- 
fore each 
meeting. Only on one administrative 
matter was there any disagreement. 
The eight employers’ representatives 
were headed by Sir John Forbes Wat- 
son of the United Kingdom as group 
chairman and David J. Zellerbach of 
the Crown-Zellerbach Corporation of 
San Francisco as Governing Body vice- 
chairman. Sir John has been attend- 
ing Governing Body sessions for over 
twenty years and believes in subject- 
ing each issue, especially the budget, 
to such close scrutiny that the other 
members feel complete confidence in 
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the soundness of any proposal which 
has withstood his examination. Dave 
Zellerbach’s progressive views as a 
vigorous and successful American em- 
ployer were of great value in encourag- 
ing the group to meet the workers’ 
group half way. 

The representatives of sixteen gov- 
ernments included Frieda Miller, chief 
of the Women’s Bureau in the U.S. 
Department of Labor, who was ac- 
companied by Bernard Wiesman, chief 
of the State Department’s I.L.O. 
Branch, as adviser on problems of im- 
portance to that department. 

The major task of the Governing 
Body was the preparation and approval 
of the budget for 1947. The real strug- 
gle came in the Finance Committee 
where in private sessions the fur flew 
on many occasions. The Office had 
presented a well-rounded budget which 
appeared over-ambitious to a majority 
of the Committee. After preliminary 
discussions it was decided that certain 
items could be eliminated and others 
reduced without impairment of the 
efficiency of the Office. The Acting 
Director agreed that the planned work 
could be accomplished with careful 
management even at the reduced fig- 
ure. On that assurance the workers’ 
group agreed to accept the reduction. 
The eventual budget amounted to a 
little more than fifteen million Swiss 
francs and will necessitate an increased 
contribution from member govern- 
ments, including the United States, 
which now pays around half a million 
dollars. 

The Finance Committee review was 
a very exhaustive examination which 
should lead to many improvements in 
the presentation of future financial re- 
ports. It is ‘significant as the first oc- 
casion when the I.L.O. has had com- 
plete autonomy over its finances, hith- 
erto subject to the supervision of the 
League of 
Nations. 
One of the 
Governing 
Body’s tasks 
was todecide 
whether to 
accept cer- 
tain assets 
and certain 
administra- 
tive responsibilities in connection with 
the pension fund of the League of Na- 
tions. 

One important outcome was the de- 
cision to establish a Committee on Staff 
Questions, on which Leon Jouhaux 
and I were elected as workers’ repre- 
sentatives. Problems of establishing 
some common standards with the 
United Nations to prevent disruptive 
competition and to assure reasonable 
tenure of office and comparable wages 
and conditions of employment will be 
considered. 





The 1947 conference will be held in 
Geneva in June, the first meeting to be 
convened in Switzerland since 1939, 
according to another decision by the 
Governing Body. No decision was 
taken as to the return of the Office to 
Geneva from its wartime haven in 
Montreal because of uncertainty as to 
what the United Nations negotiating 
committee might request. After much 
discussion, agenda items for the 1947 
conference were agreed upon. 

A preparatory Asiatic conference, 
to be held in January, 1947, in New 
Delhi, India, was agreed upon at the 
request of the Indian government, 
which will defray half the cost. The 
invitation of the Chinese government 
to hold the first Asiatic conference in 
1948 was also accepted. I was elected 
as workers’ representative to serve on 
the Governing Body delegation to the 
conference in India. This honor was 
all the more appreciated in view of 
similar selection to each of the three 
previous regional conferences, all oi 
which until now have been of Ameri- 
can State members, 


Committee Meetings at Brussels 


Decision to hold the first meeting of 
the Building and Construction Indus- 
trial Committee at Brussels, on which 
I will serve as Governing Body work- 
ers’ representative, was coupled with 
a decision to hold the Textile Commit- 
tee meeting there also. The Indus- 
trial Committee on Petroleum is ex- 
pected to meet some time in 1947, when 
the second meetings of at least the first 
four industrial committees are also 
scheduled. 

Numerous other items were also 
handled, but space should be taken to 
note that the second session of the 
Conference Delegation on Constitu- 
tional Questions was also held during 
the same period at Montreal and New 
York to decide the recommendation to 
be made on the obligations of federal 
governments, such as the United 
States, whose powers to legislate on 
labor matters is subject to constitu- 
tional limitations. With respect to 
conventions or recommendations on 
which such limitations may apply, it 
was decided to recommend an amend- 
ment to the I.L.O. constitution to pro- 
vide that a federal government should 
make, in accordance with its constitu- 
tion and the constitutions of the states 
or provinces concerned, effective ar- 
rangements for the reference of such 
convention or recommendation to the 
appropriate authorities of those states 
or provinces, not later than eighteen 
months from the closing of the session 
of the Conference, for the enactment 0! 
legislation or other action. 

This completes the major assignment 
of the Conference Delegation, an ac- 
count of which is to be found in the 
April issue of the FEDERATIONIST. 
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THE CHEMICAL WORKERS 


By H. A. BRADLEY, President, International Chemical Workers Union 


URING the war our entire 
D thought and energy were given 

over to the winning of the titanic 
struggle. The chemical industry and 
its workers turned -in a truly remark- 
able wartime performance. The coop- 
eration of the International Chemical 
Workers Union was to a great extent 
responsible for this record. To cite but 
one example, hundreds of our members 
were employed in various stages of 
production of the atom bomb. 

These members found them- 
selves unable to use normal 
union bargaining and griev- 
ance procedures because of the 
super-secrecy surrounding 
their work. This did not deter 
them from doing their full 
share toward winning the war. 

Time lost because of war- 
time work stoppages in the 
chemical industry was less 
than .01 of one per cent, a 
record of which we are ex- 
tremely proud. 

The cooperation of organ- 
ized labor made victory possi- 
ble; our cooperation must also 
be had if we are to win the 
peace. Democracy has proved 
triumphant over the forces of 
autocracy, yet this triumph 
could not have been achieved 
had it not been for the practical 
democracy which made co- 
operation possible. 

During this period of transi- 

tion there rests upon the gov- 
ernment the grave and impor- 
tant duty of assisting in the 
creation of a condition which 
shall present the opportunity to 
every able-bodied man to se- 
cure profitable employment un- 
der fair standards of living. 
The International Chemical Workers 
Union does not believe that such oppor- 
tunities can be brought about by legis- 
lating working conditions or by setting 
maximum wage rates by governmental 
decree. Chemical workers demand the 
right to deal direct with their employers 
without obtaining prior approval of 
the government. 

Such procedure has proven its value. 
Ten years ago wages in the chemical 
industry, as compared with other in- 
dustries, were extremely low. Today the 
chemical worker’s annual wage is fairly 
high, although the hourly rate in 
some cases has been low. The reason 
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for this is that the industry has be- 
come largely non-seasonal. 

The chemical industry in this coun- 
try is twice as large today as the one 
that existed in 1940, when our inter- 
national union was in its formative 
stage, and is now capable of three times 
as much production. Employment in 
the industry has increased in the last 
ten years from approximately 275,000 
to more than 700,000 men and women. 


Most of the employers in our juris- 
diction have not been confronted with a 
difficult reconversion problem. The 
basic chemicals, such as alkalis, sol- 
vents, plastics, acids, medicinals and 
protective coatings, have been merely 
turned from war uses to civilian pur- 
poses. During the conflict more than 
600 new chemicals were discovered and 
developed and new uses for hundreds 
of others were learned. 

Our international union was char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor late in 1944. It now represents 
more than 80,000 workers in the chem- 
ical industry. Over 100 local union 


.obtained for our 


charters have been issued within the 
past year. 

Steps have been taken to assure even 
greater progress in the months to 
come. Thousands upon thousands of 
dollars in pay increases have been 
members. Hours 
of work have been shortened and other 
benefits, such as vacations with pay, 
sick leave, job security and improved 
working conditions, have become a real- 

ity. In the past decade hourly 
rates for a great many of our 
members have been increased 
through organization by as 
much as. seventy-five and 
eighty cents. Wage increases 
have been gained for almost 
our entire membership since 
V-J Day. These increases 
have ranged to as high as 
thirty-five cents an hour and 
averaged close to twenty cents. 
Our wage boosts have been 
gained, with very few excep- 
tions, by negotiations and with- 
out resort to striking. 

There have been exceptions, 
of course. One of our local 
unions was forced to remain 
on strike for 129 days before 
the employers realized that 
they were dealing with an or- 
ganization that was fully ca- 
pable of conducting a strike 
until such time as the workers’ 
just demands were met. 

It is a well-known fact that 
most chemical plants are not 
enjoyable places in which to 
work. Our union has made 
considerable progress in bring- 
ing about the installation of 
safety devices, dust collectors 
and air-conditioning. equip- 
ment, the use of protective 

clothing and other measures which 
eliminate some of the dangers encount- 
ered in chemical plant operations. 

During the past year district coun- 
cils have been chartered in Florida, 
Illinois, Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia and in Canada. These district 
councils employ full-time representa- 
tives to carry on organizational work 
as well as servicing local unions. 
Branch offices have been established in 
Newark, New Jersey; East St. Louis, 
Illinois; Houston, Los Angeles and 
Toronto. 

Our organization regards the future 
with confidence. 
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Despite Obstacles, Cement Workers Forge Ahead 


states and Canada will chart 

the future course of the United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
International Union when they meet 
in converition at Salt Lake City in 
September. This, the third interna- 
tional convention, will decide our 
union’s policies for the next two years 
and set our goals. 

The Salt Cite City convention will 
be our first in five years. The 1941 
convention provided for regular bi- 
ennial conventions, which would have 
been. held in 1943 and again in 1945, 
but the war and its accompanying 
rigid travel restrictions prevented. In 
March, 1943, the general membership 
of our union in a referendum voted 
convention postponement and the re- 
tention of the present general officers 
until the war emergency had passed. 

With the approach of our organiza- 
tion’s most significant convoca- 
tion, it seems fitting to reminisce 
_ just a bit on our past. 

On the day when the United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union was 
chartered—September 12, 1939— 
our country was already well 
within the portentous shadow of World 
War II. December 7, 1941, came and 
went and we were at war. The con- 
flict raged in ever-increasing violence 
through 1942, 1943 and 1944, and then 
in 1945 victory and peace came at last 
to the tired world. These hard years 
of war were the vital formative years 
of our young international union. 

The. industries we represent were hit 
badly by the war. Plants were closed; 
others were reconverted to war pro- 
duction; workers went into defense 
and war jobs. Ours were not war 
industries except in the initial stages, 
when barracks and runways and other 
basic needs had to be constructed. 

So here was this brand-new inter- 
national union, born in war and rep- 
resenting’ workers of industries that 
barely made the grade during the war. 
Would it be surprising if we had 
folded up, put away our aspirations 
until a brighter day? I think not. 
Nor would it have been difficult to un- 
derstand if we had just coasted along, 
doing the minimum to hang on to 


[Sates ana from thirty-seven 
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by 
WILLIAM SCHOENBERG 


President, United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers International Union 


our international charter and telling 
our members that we would wait and 
try to pick up the pieces after the war 
was over. 

Well, the Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers did not give up. Instead, 
our union forged ahead. Today there 
is not a member among our thousands 
who is not proud of the standing which 
our union enjoys, not only within the 
labor movement but with our employ- 
ers; yes, and with our government. 


If this seems to be shameless brag- 
ging, it can be forgiven since I say 
it for our membership, not for myself, 
and since such a great deal of credit 
goes to our parent body, the American 
Federation of Labor. President Wil- 
liam Green has been our friend and 
many of his organizers have been our 
friends. Lewis G. Hines and Frank 
Fenton, the Federation’s past and 
present directors of organization, re- 
spectively, have been our friends. And 
to Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. secre- 
tary emeritus, goes the affectionate 
gratitude of our union. 





Compared to thé American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which is almost seventy 
years old, our history is all recent, 
There is no ancient history for the 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
Just a year and a half ago presentation 
was made for the first time of ten-year 
veteran badges to those of our mem- 
bers who, as former federal labor union 
members, had been in the labor move- 
ment for a full decade. 

Union activity of a sporadic nature, 
involving some twenty federal labor 
unions of cement workers, ceased in 
1923, and it was not until ten years 
later, when President Roosevelt 
brought in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and a general organizing 
campaign was launched by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, that really 
efficient trade unions began to function 
among American cement workers. 

By 1936 organization had advanced 
sufficiently to cause the Federa- 
tion to authorize the establish- 
ment of a National Council of 
United Cement Workers. The 
Council was organized in St. 
Louis, with representatives of 
eighteen federal labor unions 
present, and then came three pur- 

poseful years with our activities aimed 
toward the achievement of an interna- 
tional charter. President Green himself 
handed the charter to the writer, while 
several hundred delegates and their 
guests looked on with enthusiastic sat- 
isfaction. On that occasion Mr. Green 
said : 

“This meeting represents the climax 
of several years of hard, earnest and 
sincere effort. After you establish an 
economic organization among those 
employed in the cement, lime and gyp- 
sum manufacturing plants of the 
United States, this will be remembered 
as a singular and historical meeting 
because it will mark the beginning of 
a great organization. In my opinion, 
it will add momentum to the establish- 
ing of a great organization in cement, 
lime and gypsum plants of the nation, 
and I ask you now, right in the begin- 
ning of this address, to individually 
resolve that the work of this organt- 
zation under your jurisdiction shall go 
on and forward until every man who 
works in a cement, lime or gypsum 
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A rotary cement kiln. At right—Sacking cement 


manufacturing plant in this na- 
tion becomes a member of your 
splendid organization. 

“That is your goal. It is a 
high and lofty one and the reali- 
zation of this objective rests with 
you. Because of the fine prog- 
ress you have made during the 
past three years, I feel confident 
in my own mind that you will 
establish your union universally 
throughout the largest and small- 
est plants of the nation. When 
you do this, you can feel happy, 
because through it all you can lift 
the standards of life and living to 
a higher and still higher plane.” 

Today we have approximately 
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230 local unions all 
over the country 
and in Canada. We 
have nine district 
councils. A capable 
staff of general or- 
ganizers deals with 
our field problems 
together with our 
seven general vice- 
presidents who, 
with the general 
president and gen- 
eral secretary-treas- 
urer, constitute our 
General Executive 
Board, 








Since 1939 our union has grown 
from week to week and from month 
to month, and our efforts were con- 
tinually bent toward the goal which 
President Green set for us. But 
this development, as I pointed out 
before, has all been either during 


‘the days of preparation for war or 


war itself, and we have never let 
ourselves lose sight of the fact that 
our responsibility was first of all 
to our country. 

Roughly 25 per cent of our mem- 
bership went to war, serving in 
every branch of the armed forces. 
These men were given honorary 
military retiring cards, which pre- 
served their good standing in our 
union and their seniority and held 
their jobs for them. Seventy-one of 
our members will never return; 
they. gave their lives for their 
country. 

Our international union, its offi- 
cers and its members supported 
every phase of the war effort, and 
the pages of our official publication 
were open always to publicity for 
the war loans and every other patri- 
otic activity. In fact, our publication 
received several citations from the 
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Treasury Department and other gov- 
ernmental agencies for the aid given 
in the war savings program and other 
war-supporting activities. By last fall 
a total of $249,000 in union funds had 
been invested in war bonds. Thou- 
sands of dollars monthly were being 
deducted in payroll savings plans. 
Reports on the latter were not com- 
plete, but it is safe to say that cement, 
lime and gypsum workers had payroll 
deductions way up in the millions. 

Our current problems are tied up 
chiefly in providing for our sharply in- 
creasing membership, those who were 
in service returning to civilian life and 
the workers in plants closed for the 
war’s duration and now reopened for 
operations. Although at least 75 per 
cent of the cement industry is organ- 
ized under our banner, we have had 
some little difficulty with the dual 
movement. There were raids upon a 
few plants, former units of our organi- 
zation, which we were powerless to 
prevent since we were not willing to 
strike during the war. These irregu- 
larities we fully intend to adjust. 

Our future program objectives are 
so many and so varied that it would 
take a very large part of an entire issue 
of the FepERATIONIST to expound them. 
But the general idea of all our inten- 
tions, now and in the years to come, 
is set forth in the preamble of our 
Constitution : 

“Believing that the best interests of 
the workers can be better served by 
collective action and expression on all 
matters concerning industry, economics 
and society, the United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers International 
Union does, therefore, pledge itself to 
labor unitedly . . . to perpetuate our 
organization on the basis of solidarity 
and justice, to expound its objects, to 
labor for the general adoption of its 
principles, and to consistently endeavor 
to bring about a higher standard of 
living for the members of our organi- 
zation.” 





Freedom 


Freedom is not inherited. Before 
Pearl Harbor some of us imagined that 
it was. When the constitutional con- 
vention had done its work, Benjamin 
Franklin was walking down a Phila- 
delphia street. A woman accosted him 
with the inquiry: 

“Well, Doctor, what have we got— 
republic or a monarchy ?” 

“A republic, Madam,” he replied 
tersely, “if we can keep it.” 

There is the high task for each of us. 
Our selfish interests must be bent to 
the common good as spokes in a wheel. 
Freedom is not inherited, but it can be 
reborn. It has to be with every gen- 
eration. John Marvin Rast. 
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PHIL HANNAH, who was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor in 1942, was nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman and confirmed by the Senate 





as Assistant Secretary of Labor last month. illogi 
Brother Hannah entered the labor 
movement at the age of 13 when he be- : some 
came a breaker boy in Pennsylvania and "Sp, 2s How 
joined the United Mine Workers. Subse- oe hy whic 
quently he went to Cleveland, where he | joe y full o 
found a job at a gasoline service station. = ' adher 
He organized the Gasoline Station At- 
tendants Union in that city. When his “= j to me 
organization was absorbed by the Inter- : Ss They 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Mr. s- joy i 
Hannah became active in the affairs of ~~ plete pairec 
that union. ae os 
In his post with the Ohio State Federa- Segoe = 
tion he displayed the qualities of labor statesmanship. He served on a writte 
number of important bodies in connection with the war effort. certal 
which 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, president of the twelv 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, times 
recorded his vigorous opposition to the ; 
Hobbs bill when the Senate, in a surprise I conf 
action, passed it on a voice vote and sent and s 
it to the White House. Mr. Tobin warned super: 
that under this bill a hostile judge could could 
interpret as unlawful “any argument used 
by a union representative to persuade a to 194 
non-member to join.” better 
Dan Tobin is one of the stalwarts of of blo 
American trade unionism. He was elected shoul 
to the presidency of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in 1907. The 
international then had 28,000 members. Bern: 
Today it has about 700,000 and is recog- Unite 


nized as one of the greatest unions in the 
world. It is an aggressive organization. 
Mr. Tobin has a strong personality and a keen mind, is a forceful, 
logical speaker and has made at least as large a contribution as 
any other one man to the remarkable growth of U.S. organized labor 
during the past forty years. 


JOHN J. REDMOND of Chicago, who be- 
came a vice-president of the International 
Association of Fire Fighters at that or- 
ganization’s 1930 convention, has been 
elevated to the presidency of the I.A.F.F. 
To assume the duties of his new post, 
he resigned as division marshal in the ; P 
Chicago Fire Department. Mr. Redmond terror 
had been in the Department since 1912, : = ie: denne 
starting as an engine company driver and F F PI 
rising to lieutenant in 1922 and to cap- F dee. : ‘ or e 
tain seven years later. | a been I 
The new leader of the Fire Fighters ..- face a 
joined the union’s Chicago affiliate upon i Mae a fense 
entering the fire service. He took an ac- " 
tive part in the campaign to institute the gave l 
two-platoon system in Chicago. He served it can 
on all local wage scale committees, and manity 
during his time the pay of Chicago firemen was lifted from $1371 to how 
$3210. Mr. Redmond succeeds the late Fred Baer, who died May 15. 
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WHAT THY SAY 


Thomas Mann, world-famous writer 
gives me joy that 
Germany wants me 
back again—not 
only my baoks, 
but myself as a 
person and a hu- 
man being. And 
yet I feel somewhat 
disquieted, some- 
what distressed by 
these appeals. 
There is something 
illogical about them, I might even say 
something unjust and_ ill-considered. 
How can I be insensible to the letters 
which come to me now from Germany, 
full of outpourings of long suppressed 
adherence and attachment? They are 
to me veritable adventures of the heart. 
They touch me profoundly. But my 
joy in these letters is somewhat im- 
paired, not only by the thought that 
none of them would ever have been 
written had Hitler won, but also by a 
certain unawareness or calloushess 
which sneaks from them. As if these 
twelve years had not been at all! Some- 
times it is books that come to me. Shall 
I confess that I did not care to see them 
and soon put them away? It may be 
superstition, but in my eyes books that 
could be printed in Germany from 1933 
to 1945 are less than worthless and had 
better not be touched. There is a smell 
of blood and shame about them. They 
should be ground into pulp. 


Bernard M. Baruch, U.S. member, 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission — Science 
has torn from na- 
ture a secret so 
vast in its poten- 
tialities that our 
minds cower from 
the terror it cre- 
ates. Yet terror is 
not enough to in- 
hibit the use of the 
atomic bomb. The 
terror created by weapons has never 
stopped man from employing them. 
For each new weapon a defense has 
been produced, in time. But now we 
face a condition in which adequate de- 
fense does not exist. Science, which 
gave us this dread power, shows that 
it can be made a giant help to hu- 
Manity, but science does not show us 
how to prevent its baleful use. So 
we have been appointed to obviate that 
peril by finding a meeting of the minds 
and the hearts of our peoples. In this 
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crisis we represent not only our gov- 
ernments but, in a larger way, we rep- 
resent the peoples of the world. We 
must remember that the peoples do not 
belong to the governments but that the 
governments belong to the peoples. 
We must answer their demands; we 
must answer the world’s longing for 
peace and security. In that desire the 
United States shares ardently and 
hopefully. The search of science for 
the absolute weapon has reached frui- 
tion in this country. But she stands 
ready to proscribe and destroy this in- 
strument if the world will join in a pact 
to that end. Behind the black portent 
of the new atomic age lies a hope 


which, seized upon with faith, can 


work our salvation. If we fail, then 
we have damned every man to be the 
slave of fear. Let us not deceive our- 
selves: We must elect world peace or 
world destruction. 


‘Tom C. Clark, Attorney General— 


One of the greatest dangers to the civil 
liberties of our fel- 
low-citizens is the 
attempt of commu- 
nism and fascism 
to shackle democ- 
racy by indirection, 
We must be alert 
to see the differ- 
ence between sin- 
cere and honest 
protest of groups 

of our citizens against injustice and 

the effort of these outside ideologists 
to stir up trouble according to the old 
plan of “divide and rule.” No one 
but a complete crackpot can be deluded 
by what we see going on today. We 
know that there is a national and 
international conspiracy to divide our 
people, to discredit our institutions 
and to bring about disrespect for our 
government. Why should we blind 
ourselves to obvious facts? When we 
see the same statements, complete as 
to their ironical falsehood, appearing 
upon the same day in revolutionary 
papers in London and New York, we 
cannot help but realize that here is a 
deep-seated and vicious plot to destroy 
our unity—the unity without which 
there would be no United States. We 
know full well what communism and 
fascism practice—sometimes one tak- 
ing the cloak of the other. We all know 
the mockery and travesty of the Nazi 
courts. We know that in the tribunals 
of communism the forced confession 
and idolatry of the tyrants are held 
forth as the will of the state and all pre- 


tense at orderly justice is dropped We 
shall proceed—through lawful means, 
of course—to protect our dearly won 
democracy against those who would 
lock it up in a concentration camp. 


Claude Pepper, U.S. Senator from 
Florida—It has been said that health 
is purchasable. 
But the individual 
family alone cannot 
buy health for its 
children. The time 
has come when our 
communities, states 
and the federal gov- 
ernment must as- 
sume a larger re- 
sponsibility for the 
health and well-being of our children— 
a responsibility which their families, 
rich or poor, cannot assume alone. Un- 
der present programs, children who 
happen to live in one place get services 
which children who live a few miles 
away are denied because services for 
them are not provided by the commun- 
ity, the state or the federal government. 
It is a totally unsound principle of gov- 
ernment ‘to use public funds for the 
benefit of some children and withhold 
them from others with like needs. 
Money to purchase medical care will 
not assure: good care to all who may 
seek it if there are not doctors, dentists, 
nurses and other professional workers 
at hand to supply that care. Adequate 
medical care and health services can- 
not possibly reach all children unless 
the number of professional workers is 
greatly increased and graduate train- 
ing is provided to many present prac- 
titioners, 


Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from 
Oregon—I think that opportunity will 
never die so long 
as we retain our 
American economic 
system. No matter 
what wars ensue on 
the economic front, 
I am convinced that 
in the last analysis 
those engaged in 
them will have to 
learn the lesson— 
and I speak of both industry and la- 
bor—that their only final solution, and 
their only way of avoiding great losses, 
is a return to the conference table, 
where they can work out the applica- 
tion by the laws of reason and peace- 
ful procedures for the settlement of 
their disputes short of governmental 
compulsions. The imposition of any 
type of blanket compulsion for a long- 
time period will destroy the very eco- 
nomic system that American industry 
and American labor depend upon for 
maintaining the American standard of 
living and our economic system. 
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By JOHN J. MURPHY, A. F. of L. Representative 


Pearl Harbor, all labor unions in 

Japan were ordered to disband. 
With the arrival of General MacArthur 
and the United States armed forces, 
unions have been legalized. Our policy 
has been to encourage legitimate labor 
organization. 

Many new labor laws are being 
passed by the Japanese Diet. A meas- 
ure known as the Trade Union Act 
will be of help to the Japanese labor 
unions, but many of the restrictions 
contained in this law must be deleted if 
unions are to make adequate progress 
in the future. Certain changes have 
been recommended. 

Since the end of the war, accordinz to 
the Welfare Ministry, which handles all 
labor matters, 1,850,000 workers have 
joined labor unions. Half a million of 
these workers are members of the 
Rhodo Sodomei, the Japanese Federa- 
tion of Labor. The 1,350,000 other 
organized workers are members of in- 
dependent or company-dominated un- 
ions. The Sodomei is now preparing an 
educational program for 
new members of organized 
labor. . 

The labor leaders of Ja- 
pan have a tremendous job 
ahead of them because of the 
system which is used to ar- 
rive at wages and bonuses, 
The present rate of ex- 
change is fifteen yen to one 
American dollar. The Japa- 
nese construction mechanic 
receives an average of thir- 
teen yen per day, with a 
family allowance of approx- 
imately five yen per month 
for each child. He also re- 
ceives an allowance per 
month for the increased cost 
of living. 

Local labor unions are 
now asking for and obtain- 
ing wage increases of 100 to 
500 per cent. 

Inflation has hit Japan 
very hard. Money is of very 
little value. The farmers will 
exchange their food for 
clothes, pans or other useful 
articles that you may have 
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to offer. They will do business with the 
person who has these commodities. 
They are not much interested in money. 

There is a severe shortage of food 
in Japan. Things are so bad now that 
the unions are demanding the insertion 
in their contracts of a clause requiring 
the employer to supply the workers 
with food, even if the employer has to 
buy it through the black market. 

Rice is rationed at the rate of one 
“go” a day. This amounts to about 
a fistful. By the time this article is 
printed, I believe we will be reading 
about food riots in Japan. According 
to the press, 287 people died of starva- 
tion in a single day recently. 

General MacArthur has won the 
confidence of the Japanese people. 
They have the highest respect for him. 
The question that bothers me most is: 
Can the confidence and respect of these 
people be retained with food conditions 
as they are? Our government and our 
people should do everything possible 
to help out in this emergency. 

Many people are obliged to salvage 


Meeting with Japanese workers, Mr. Murphy explains democratic trade unionism 





what they can from garbage pails, 
Many have taken to cooking weeds and 
grass to keep themselves alive. The 
average Japanese worker cannot do a 
productive day’s work because of the 
food shortage. 

When the war ended, the Koreans, 
who had been forced to work in the 
mines for the Japanese, were liberated. 
This meant that there was no one left to 
mine coal. The Japs decided to make 
coal miners of the women. Babies of 
female miners were kept in a nursery 
just outside the mines. The women 
were given fifteen minutes in the morn- 
ing and fifteen minutes in the afternoon 
to come up from the mines to nurse 
their babies. An order has now been 
issued prohibiting the employment of 
women in the mines. 

In the Japanese textile industry it 
has been the practice for the employers 
to hire young girls through the girls’ 
fathers for a period of from one to 
three years. The girls live in a dormi- 
tory owned by the company, must buy 
everything they need from a store 
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jn the dormitory and are not al- 
lowed out of the dormitory ex- 
cept to go to work. The fathers 
receive whatever money the girls 
have earned after all of their ex- 
penses have been deducted. 

The Japanese women are tak- 
ing advantage of the freedom 
they now enjoy. They are run- 
ning for public office—six women 
were recently elected to the Diet 
—and they are running for office 
in their unions. In the trade union 
field some of them have also been 
victorious. Women are now being - 
employed as policewomen. 

What a change! Before Japan 

started to set up a democratic 
form of government, the women 
were nothing more than slaves to 
the men. I have seen Japanese 
wives sit in the corner while their 
husbands and friends ate their 
meals. The wife comes out only 
when she has to wait on someone. 
She eats her meal after every- 
one else has finished. I have on 
many occasions seen these little 
women with packs strapped on 
their backs that husky men here 
in the States-would refuse to 
carry. 

So the women of Japan are 
really starting to enjoy the freedom 
brought to them by democracy. 

Transportation is quite a sizable 
problem in Japan. Trains are jammed. 
People ride all over the locomotive as 
well as in the cars. The trains are so 
crowded that many times it is easier 
to leave by the window than to try 
to squeeze through to the doors. Very 
few trucks or automobiles are left. 
Most of those that are running burn 
charcoal instead of gas. It is a com- 
mon thing to see horse-drawn carts, 
oxcarts, man-pulled wagons or three- 
wheeled bicycles hauling material 
which was formerly transported by 
truck. 

The new Labor Department will in- 
clude a Conciliation Division, a Medi- 
ation Division and an Arbitration Di- 
vision, In each there will be repre- 
sentation of labor, management and 
the public. 

Japanese wage-earners are using 
strike methods never heard of before. 
One method is called “production con- 
trol,” where the employes demand that 
top officials of the company resign, 
replacing them with members of the 
union. The workers then proceed to 
turn out much more production than 
they ever did before. 

Another method was used by theater 
employes. They gave everyone at- 
tending a performance free tickets. 
The tramway employes operated street- 
cars with free rides for everybody. 

‘he coal mine operators were re- 
moved and “production control” put 
into effect. Companies that have been 
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buying the coal find themselves in an 
embarrassing position. The ousted op- 
erators have warned the purchasers of 
coal that, if they pay the union repre- 
sentatives, the operators will go to 
court to compel them to pay for the 
coal a second time. 

In the case of the telephone opera- 
tors, when you place a call the opera- 
tor will say, “We are on strike. The 
company is no good. Your number, 
please.” 

While these methods are being used 
and the unions are getting results, the 
employers say they would much rather 
have their workers strike as American 
workers do, with the strikers out of the 
the factory and picket lines in motion ; 
but the Japanese workers will not 
agree. The employers’ group is now 
attempting to have legislation passed 
to do away with “production control.” 

It will be many years before the 
Japanese reconstruction program is 
carried out. Shortage of materials is 
one of the main obstacles. Work by 
hand is the other. 

There is scarcely any modern equip- 
ment for the removal of debris from the 
bombed industrial cities. Two men use 
a piece of tin with a wire attached to the 
four corners. This wire is then at- 
tached to a pole. The men put the 
debris on the piece of tin, raise the con- 
traption to their shoulders by the pole 
and carry it to where the trash is to be 
dumped. 

It took twenty-four men two weeks 
to resurface forty feet of road. All of 
this work is also done by hand. 


Stagings or construction work are 
not nailed or bolted. Round poles are 
used as uprights and tied together with 
rope, instead of ledger boards. They 
also use round poles tied to the up- 
rights and one two-inch by ten-inch 
plank is the width of the staging. These 
stagings sometimes are built six and 
seven stories high. 

Ladders are built of bamboo poles. 
No elevators, hoisting machines or 
equipment are available. 

The housing situation in the cities 
that were bombed is very bad. Many 
of the people still live in subways, bomb 
shelters and under the elevated rail- 
road. In Tokyo many of the Japs have 
cleared away the debris from where 
their houses formerly stood and have 
been constructing shacks made of tin 
salvaged from dumps, trucks, buses or 
automobiles which were either bombed 
or burned by bombing. These shacks 
have one, two or three rooms, and 
sometimes two or more families live 
in them. 

Many of the homes have no running 
water, no toilet facilities, no electric 
lights. The women wash clothes in 
water lugged a great distance or carry 
their soiled clothes to a pond or river. 
It is surprising to see how clean these 
people keep themselves despite the 
limited facilities at their disposal. 

After looking over the situation in 
Japan, I thank the good Lord—and 
our armed forces—that the United 
States not only won the war but kept 
it far from the shores of this, the best 
country in the world. 
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California Federation con- 


The 
demned the Cornmunist Party and the 
Ku Klux Klan, tagging them as sub- 


versive. A_ resolution was passed 
under which a member of either would 
be forbidden to belong to an A. F. of L. 
union. 

The delegates acted on a long list 
of significant resolutions. They asked 
the establishment of an adequate state 
retirement system, called for removal 
of barriers to the admission of Jews 
to Palestine, urged the retention of the 
OPA, supported legislation to lift the 
minimum wage and backed the Wag- 
ner-Taft-Ellender housing bill. Other 
resolutions called for a comprehensive 
program of assistance to war veterans, 
a state law patterned on the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, relaxation of wage 
controls and higher salaries for 
teachers. 

Distinguished speakers besides Mr. 
Meany included Governor Earl War- 
ren, Mayor Roger D. Lapham of San 
Francisco, State Senator John F. 
Shelley, Langdon Post of the National 
Housing Agency, Ray C. Kirkpatrick 
of the Federal Works Agency and 
E. P. Marsh of the U.S. Conciliation 
Service. 

Charles W. Real was elected without 
opposition to succeed Anthony J. Nori- 
ega as president of the State Federa- 
tion. Mr. Real is a native of San 
Francisco and has beefi a member of 
the Teamsters Union since 1906. He 
has been active in union and civic af- 
fairs in the San Francisco area for 
many years. 

C. J. Haggerty was reelected to the 
office of secretary-treasurer. 


PATTERN MAKERS 

The Pattern Makers League of 
North America, in convention last 
month at Cincinnati, heard William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, outline the A. F. of 
L.’s position on domestic and foreign 
issues. Mr. Green presented the rea- 
sons for the refusal of the A. F. of L. 
to join the so-called World Federation 
of Trade Unions. Subsequently the con- 
vention adopted a resolution approving 
the position of the A. F. of L. relative 
to the W. F. T. U. 

The delegates received a report show- 
ing that the union’s membership has 
increased each year since 1935. The 
League now represents about 90 per 
cent of all pattern makers employed at 
their craft in the United States and 
Canada. 

Without a single dissenting vote, the 
convention decided to continue the Pat- 
tern Makers League as a strictly craft 
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Convention Roundup 


(Continued from Page 15) 


union and to retain the policy of ne- 
gotiating with individual companies at 
plant levels. Proposals to establish a 
nationwide minimum rate for the craft 
were rejected. 

The Finance Committee’s report re- 
vealed that the union is in a strong 
financial position despite large sums 
paid out to members for assistance be- 
cause mass picket lines rendered them 
unable to work during recent months, 


MAINE STATE 


Delegates to the Maine Federation 
of Labor convention urged the enact- 
ment of a State Labor Relations Act 
and opposed unequal wages for men 
and women employed in the same work. 

The convention also called for estab- 
lishment of an extension service by the 
State Labor Department, backed kin- 
dergartens and voted opposition to a 
state sales tax. 

Among the speakers at the Bangor 
meeting were Anthony Valente, presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers; 
John J. Murphy, A. F. of L. regional 
director of organization; Arnold 
Brown, international representative of 
the Brotherhood of Paper Makers; 
Fred Morris, international vice-presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers; Jesse 
W. Taylor, Commissioner of Labor, 
and L. G. Fortier, chairman of the 
Maine Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. 

President Benjamin J. Dorsky and 
Secretary Charles O. Dunton were re- 


elected. 
MISSOURI STATE 

Reuben T. Wood, president of the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor 
for the past thirty-four years, was re- 
elected by the forty-ninth convention 
of the State Federation, held recently 
at Jefferson City. Frank J. Murphy, 
secretary-treasurer for the past thirteen 
years, also won another term. 

The convention brought out more 
than 400 delegates, who listened atten- 
tively as Herbert Rivers, secretary- 
treasurer of the A. F. of L.’s Building 
and Construction Trades Department, 
blasted reactionary forces which he 
charged have been organizing since the 
end of the war with a view to destroy- 
ing unionism. Mr. Rivers denounced 
anti-labor members of Congress and 
urged wage-earners to use their ballots 
to retire these unfriendly lawmakers 
to private life. His thrusts against 
labor’s enemies evoked rousing ap- 
plause. 

In his report to the convention 
President Wood eulogized the late 








President Roosevelt as the “best 
friend” this country’s workers ever 
had. Mr. Wood called his passing 
before the surrender of Germany and 
Japan “a great tragedy.” The dele- 
gates and visitors stood in silence jor 
one minute in tribute to the memory 
of the departed Chief Executive. 
The convention approved the pro- 
posed Missouri Valley Authority, re- 
jected establishment of a unicameral 
legislature, endorsed the payroll sav- 
ings plan and pledged support of the 
efforts of policemen to organize. 


OREGON STATE 


A broad legislative program for 1947 
was drafted at the convention of the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor. 
Among the items included in the pro- 
gram were substantial increases in 
benefits under the Industrial Accidents 
Law, elimination of the one-week wait- 
ing period for unemployment compen- 
sation, a 48-hour week for fire fighters, 
prohibition of employment of women 
bartenders, representation of labor on 
the Liquor Control Commission and es- 
tablishment of an exclusive state fund 
for workmen’s compensation. 

The Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation was instructed to work out a 
program whereby scholarships may be 
offered to children of A. F. of L. mem- 
bers. The proposed Columbia Valley 
Authority was endorsed. 

The convention also gave attention to 
organizational activity, the labor press 
and housing. On the latter subject, 
excessive exportation of home-building 
materials was vigorously protested and 
the convention authorized efforts to 
halt this practice until the critical do- 
mestic need for housing has passed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE 

A blunt challenge to the Ku Klux 
Klan on the issue of freedom for all 
workers, without regard to race, color 
or creed, was hurled by William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., in an ad- 
dress before the annual convention of 
the South Carolina State Federation of 
Labor at Charleston. 

Spurring the drive to add 1,000,000 
Southern workers to the membership 
rolls of the A. F. of L. within the next 
year, Mr. Green said: 

“Let us make ourselves entirely clear. 
The decent people of the South do not 
hate the Negro, nor do they wish to 
deny him opportunity for economic ad- 
vancement. Race hatred has no place 
in America, nor in ‘the trade union 
movement. The secret forces which 
seek to foment race hatred and preju- 
dice are the very same as those which 
stir up antagonism against unions.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 


More than 200 delegates at the con- 
vention of the South Dakota Federa- 
tion of Labor at Huron called for repeal 
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of the so-called Right to Work Law 
passed by the last session of the state 
legislature urged a lengthening of un- 
employment insurance coverage to 
twenty-six weeks and recommended a 
downward revision of tax rates. 


Albert J. Maag and Francis Mc- 
Donald were reelected to the offices of 
president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively. 


VIRGINIA STATE 


The Ku Klux Klan was denounced 
as a thoroughly un-American organiza- 
tion at the annual convention of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor, 


>Among the improvements gained in 
a new contract between members of 
Local 149, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, and the Crosse 
and Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
Md., is a five-cent wage increase, 


which makes the total boost 15 cents 
an hour since October. 


>A wage increase of 22 per cent and 
an employer-paid hospitalization plan 
are among the benefits gained by more 
than 1,200 members of Local 200, 
Tobacco Workers International Union, 
employed in the St. Louis plant of the 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company. 


> Wage increases ranging from 10 to 
20 cents an hour and the establishment 
of a health fund are among gains ob- 
tained in a recent agreement between 
Local 100, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, and Portis Broth- 
ers, Michigan City, Ind. 


>Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes in Atlanta and Macon, Ga., have 
won pay raises of 19 and 17% per 
cent, respectively, from the Georgia 
Light and Power Company. 


>Local 150, Laundry Workers, St. 
Paul, has obtained retroactive wage 
increases of 22% per cent for laundry 
employes and 20 per cent for dry clean- 
ing workers. 


>Local 815, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee, has se- 
cured a pay hike of 25 to 35 cents per 
hour from the American Stevedores 
Company. 


> Members of Local 369, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical. Workers, 
employed by the Louisville. Times and 
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held recently. The Federation also 
adopted resolutions pledging full sup- 
port to the A. F. of L.’s current South- 
ern organizing campaign, petitioning 
for a continuance of price control and 
backing the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers in its dispute 
with the Virginia Electric and Power 
Company. 

Luminaries who addressed the con- 
vention included Frank P. Fenton, 
A. F. of L. director of organization ; 
James M. Myles, vice-president of the 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Fin- 
ishers; Howard Colvin, associate di- 
rector of the United States Conciliation 


NEWS 


Courier-Journal, have won an 18 per 
cent wage increase. 


>In an NLRB election at the A. W. 
Cash Valve Company of Decatur, IIL, 
the United Auto Workers-A. F. of L. 
triumphed by a margin of more than 
3 to 1. 


>In a recent election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board, some 
1,650 employes of the R. G. LeTour- 
neau plant at Peoria, IIl., voted over- 
whelmingly for Local 158, Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 


> Vacations with pay and a wage in- 
crease are among benefits won by 
Local 665, Iron Workers, in a new 
contract with the Kupfer Foundry and 
Iron Company, Madison, Wis. 


Service, and Paul J. Smith, A. F. of L. 
organizer. 

The top officers were reelected, but 
there were a number of changes in the 
composition of the Executive Board. 
C. H. Farmer replaced George D. 
Hardman as first vice-president, but 
the latter was elected to the Executive 
Board. 

Other new choices for the Federa- 
tion’s Executive Board were J. J. 
Smith, Jr., A. E. Wilson, L. G. Lane, 
R. Wayne Ritter, John R. Tisdale and 
A. J. Monroe. 

J. S. Smith is president of the Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor. 


DRILES 


> Members of Local 137, Sheet Metal 
Workers, New York City, have ob- 
tained wage increases, paid holidays 
and a comprehensive insurance fund, 
the cost of which will be met by the 
employers, in a new contract negotiated 
with the electric sign industry. 


> Wage increases, paid vacations and 
improved working conditions have been 
won by Local 229, Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, in negotiations 
covering almost all independent and 
small chain markets in San Diego, 
Calif., and vicinity. 


> Local 471, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Minneapolis, has negoti- 
ated a contract with the milk dealers 
providing a five-day, 40-hour week and 
pay increases of $2 to $5. 


Don't Blame Labor 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Over 1,600 apprenticeship committees 
have been set up jointly by local build- 
ing trades unions and employers all 
over the country. During the month 
of May alone the number of appren- 
tices on the active file increased from 
31,000 to over 42,000. The majority 
of the men entering apprenticeship are 
veterans. And more than half are re- 
ceiving credit for experience while in 
the armed services or for previous 
apprenticeship training. 

The number of men receiving ap- 
prentice training is being increased 
still more by increasing the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. In a num- 
ber of communities the ratio is now 


one to three rather than the one to ten 
ratio prevailing before the war. In 
other communities, joint committees 
have arranged to use school facilities 
to speed training by supplementing the 
on-the-job experience with classroom 
work. The biggest barrier to acceler- 
ating this necessary training even more 
is the lack of materials, which is hold- 
ing down the volume of available work. 
To give workers practical training, 
enough work must be available. New 
workers cannot be trained when even 
the experienced workers, who must 
train them, cannot find jobs because 
of the shortage of materials. 

The source of attack against buiid- 
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ing labor is the speculative builder, the 
real estate profiteer and the mortgage 
loan shark. And that is the united 
lineup of the well-financed opposition 
to the long-range program of housing 
expansion provided in labor-supported 
S. 1592. And they are the very ones 
that profit from the high price of hous- 
ing. They are the very ones that seek 
to restrict housing construction when 
millions of American families desper- 
ately need new homes. 





The price of housing will remain 
high, too high for the vast majority 
of Americans, until we build enough 
homes to meet the need of every fam- 
ily. 

That need will not be met until new 
homes are built of the right type and 
at the right price to fit every pocket- 
book. 

The cost of housing today is too 
high. 

The high housing costs of today are 





largely a result of the shortages of 
yesterday. 

We will not build new homes to 
match the pocketbook of the wa_e- 
earner’s family if we rob that pocket- 
book by reducing wages. 

The cure for the high price of hous- 
ing and for the housing shortage is 
spelled out in the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft bill. S. 1592 is labor’s answer to 
the plea of the American family for a 
better, lower-priced American home. 


The Movement in Indiana 


By CARL H. MULLEN 


President, Indiana State Federation of Labor 


in Indiana is forging ahead. Our 
organization is holding fast to all 
the gains that have been made in the 
past few years. Our locals are grow- 
ing in membership. New contracts 
are being signed and old ones are 
being renewed, with wage increases in 
every instance. These wage increases 
came to us through negotiations around 
the conference table. Collective bar- 
ining is now firmly established in 
ndiana. 

We have gained in prestige and in- 
fluence with the growth in member- 
ship. Labor’s views are an important 
factor in every community. Our ad- 
vice and counsel are sought. Our 
opinions are heard and measured be- 
fore action is taken on civic, legislative 
and political questions. 

Labor in Indiana is now recognized 
as a large unit of alert citizens who 
cannot be ignored in any matter that 
affects the lives of the people. Our 
officers and members are giving whole- 
hearted cooperation to all constructive 
community projects. 

The A. F. of L. in Indiana is carry- 
ing on an educational program in an 
effort to be helpful to our officials and 
membership so that they may have a 
more thorough understanding of the 
labor movement, its aims and its prin- 
ciples. We hope that through this 
educational program our leadership 
will become equipped to serve the 
membership even more efficiently than 
in the past. 

Last year Indiana labor was not able 
to hold the annual educational institute 
because of the lack of hotel and trans- 
portation facilities. However, the 
state advisory committee, composed of 
representatives of all the state confer- 
ences, has recommended that the insti- 
tute be held this year if possible. 

The Indiana Federation of Labor 
carries- education into every conven- 
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tion. Not less than half a day is 
allotted to educational discussion. At 
every labor conference that is held dur- 
ing the year we give some time to 
education and always stress the need 
for carrying on workers’ education 
among our membership. 

We find that this not only brings 
information and help to our member- 
ship but that it likewise creates for us 
many friends in the educational field. 
Universities, colleges and schools are 
most anxious to cooperate with the 


Indiana Federation of Labor’s educa- 
tional endeavors. 

We are carrying on at this time with 
our non-partisan political action pro- 
gram. Every central body in the state 
has recreated its bi-partisan legislative 
committee and has been cooperating 
most wholeheartedly with the officers 
of the State Federation in the endeavor 
to elect men and women to law-making 
bodies who will support labor legisla- 
tion and who will vote against restric- 
tivé and coercive legislation. 





The legislative program is being 
vigorously pushed. Both political 
parties are being urged to adopt planks 
pledging candidates for the General 
Assembly against anti-strike legislation 
and the sales tax and for the improve- 
ment of worker’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance benefits. We 
intend to propose new legislation for 
the payment of benefits to workers 
absent from their jobs because of sick- 
ness and for a state minimum wage 
and hour law. 

The statewide primaries took place 
in Indiana on May 7. Some legislators 
unfriendly to labor were defeated, 
while in most instances labor’s known 
friends were victorious. In the elec- 
tions this fall we shall exert ourselves 
to elect labor’s supporters and defeat 
labor’s enemies, in accordance with the 
A. F. of L.’s time-honored non-partisan 
political policy. 

State Federation officials have felt 
the crying need for a long time for an 
official publication that could express 
the viewpoints of Indiana labor to the 
membership and to the public. We 
felt that broader publicity was needed 
in interpreting labor’s position on leg- 
islative, political and economic ques- 
tions. A few months ago an official 
weekly publication was established and 
is now being distributed to the mem- 
bers. 

We have been encouraged by the 
response of our membership who are 
giving us their cooperation in making 
this new endeavor a success. Like- 
wise, employers, business and profes- 
sional people have extended their con- 
gratulations to us for the launching of 
this official publication. It has been 
most helpful in the organizing cam- 
paign which has been carried on by 
the regional office of the American 
Federation of Labor. We are much 
encouraged by our efforts and feel that 
our work is now bearing fruit. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


li, Camp Union! 


a. week the boys and girls of 
Camp Union were busy with 
the many interesting occupations 
which made the summer season 
memorable. The group who were 
on Russ Jacobs’ entertainment com- 
mittee were busy, and the fun they 
had getting ready for the first Fri- 
day night show kept them from 
noticing that some of the other 
campers were watching them with 
rather sly looks. 

The playlet they were to present 
called for six boy characters and 
four girls. The scene was adapt- 
able to the stage in the auditorium, 
but the costumes caused them great 
concern, for the period of the action 
was in olden times. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” 
declared Janet. “Let’s get busy and 
see what we can borrow.” 

“You mean I should ask the first 
person I meet to lend me his armor 
for the evening?” asked Miles. 

“Yes, dear brother,” said Milly. 
“Or I shall run up to Sally Miller and 
say, ‘Doth thou hast with thee a spare 
tunic of saffron silk?” 

“Or we could use our wits and what 
we can scrape up, and make some cos- 
tumes,” countered Laurie. “I have a 
long blue robe and with a couple of 
colored scarves to make a real wide 
girdle I think I can manage a fairly 
good girl’s costume. Come to the tent 
and help me, Millicent, and let’s view 
the results.” 


The girls were not gone long. When 
they returned they were beaming. The 
costume was a success. The other 
girls scurried around, and in about a 
half hour they assembled in their tent 
with their loot. After fussing and 
fuming, they finally had four good out- 
fits ready for a preview. 

The boys had to work harder, but 
before evening they had their costumes 
ready. 

“We may not be authentic, but we'll 
pass,” sighed Tom Henderson, care- 
fully folding his suit of armor. 

“We'll have to get a plume for 
Avery if he’s going to be referred to 
as the Plumed Knight,” said Russ. 
“Gee, I wonder if one of the girls has 
some kind of feather.” 

“Milly has a white one she wears 


in her hair,” offered Miles, “only I 
expect she left it at home.” 

“You're a big help,” said Russ 
with scorn. 

“Well, anyway, we're all ready ex- 
cept for the plume,” said Russ. 

“T’ll rake one up somewhere,” Avery 
promised. 

The night of the performance found 
the boys and girls in a state of excite- 
ment. 

The whole camp looked forward 
to the entertainments in Palaver 
House. Mr. and Mrs. Peterson, whose 
tent members were in charge of the 
feature, were enthusiastic over the 
project. They had offered suggestions 
now and then, but did not interfere 
in any way with the plans. They, too, 
were too busy to pay attention to some 
other young people who had evidenced 
special interest in the preparations for 
the play. 

“Right after supper we’re to meet 
backstage in the dressing rooms,” an- 
nounced Russ. “Bring all your stuff 
with you.” 

“It will be too early to dress up,” 
said Miles. 

“T know, but we can leave all the gear 
there while we go to evening vespers. 
That way it won’t take us long to get 
dressed and ready for the curtain.” 

“That’s right,” agreed several of 
the others. “We'll bring everything 


there, check it over and then go to 

vespers. Right after we'll come 

back, change and be ready for the 
curtain at 8:30. Right?” 

“Right!” 

So it was decided. After supper 
they brought their things, checked 
their lists and went to vespers. 

As they were returning to Pala- 
ver House, Laurie said: 

“Oh, I hope I don’t forget my 
lines.” 

Milly hoped her costume would 
look right, and Avery carried the 
plume which one of the girls had 
loaned him. 

As they reached the dressing 
rooms and turned on the lights, they 
were aghast. Not one gown, not one 
suit of armor remained. Only a big 
placard greeted their astonished 
gaze. On it were printed the taunt- 
ing words: “GUESS WHO.” 

“Well, for heaven’s sake!” ex- 
claimed Millicent. 

“T’'ll be switched,” said Russ, 

“T bet it’s that bunch of kids in 
Tent Six,” declared Miles. 

“Or anyone else wanting to have 
fun at our expense,” said Laurie. 

“What shall we do?” came from 
Janet. “We haven’t time to make 
them again.” 

“We'll just have to do the show in 
modern dress,” Russ decided. 

There was Millie in blue shorts with 
a halter top, Laurie in slacks, Mary 
and Janet wearing playsuits, and the 
boys in either shorts or dungarees. 

“As mother would say, at least 
we're clean,” said Mary. 

“It’s almost curtain time,” shouted 
Laurie. 

“Despair not,” quoted Avery. “I 
will succor thee. I, the Plumed 
Knight, will lead thee through.” And 
he stuck the feather behind his ear 
with a sweeping gesture. 

Everyone laughed. The tall young 
boy in dungarees with the feather 
back of his ear inspired them, and at 
curtain time they were ready to go 
onstage. Russ stepped to the foot- 
lights and with a deep bow welcomed 
one and all in the audience to enjoy 
“The .Adventures of the Plumed 
Knight”—presented “in modern dress 
in the ancient manner.” 

THE END 
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